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+, In answer to numerous inquiries, the Directors beg to announce that the Monday Popular Concerts will be renewed early in November, 1859, 
in St. James’s Hall, and continued Weekly through the Winter and Spring. A Prospectus with full particulars will be issued in due time. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


On the FOURTEENTH MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT (the last of the present Series), June 27th, 1859. 





From the ‘* Times.” 

“ The fourteenth and last concert of the series attracted the largest audience 
ever assembled in St. James’s Hall. More than 2,500 persons were présent, and 
nearly 1,000 denied admission, there being not even standing room in any part of 
the building shortly after eo preenee began. And yet, as will be seen 
below, the programme consisted exclusively of chamber music, vocal and instru- 
mental, selected from the works of the classical composers. 





PART I, 
uartetinC, No.6... 6 se” os oo =e we omer. 
zonet, ‘My mother bids me bind my hair’ +e -. Haydn. 
Suite de Pitces in E major, pianoforte, luding with 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’ .. be és -.» Handel. 
Lieder-Kranz (Lays of the Heart—from an absent Lover to 
his Mistress) .. ee ee ‘¥ % ee .- Beethoven. 
Sonata in B flat, pianoforte and violin ., ie wa -» Dussek. 
PART II. 
Quartet in E minor, Op 44 ss ee we we = we) Mendelsohn. 
Song, ‘Adelaide’ ., ee es se ee oe .» Beethoven. 
Song, ‘The Wanderer,’ .. ee a an oe .» Schubert. 
Prelude, ‘Sarabande’ and ‘Gavotte,’ violoncello .. +» Bach. 


Duet, ‘Dearest, let thy footsteps follow’ .. ..  .. Spohr. 


Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


_ ‘That these entertainments have now taken a firm hold on the public is unques- 
tionable, and the fact of their popularity is a proof that the taste for first-class 
tmousic is still advancing in this metropolis. In the Monday Popular Concerts 
Messrs. Chappell (the originators) may lay claim to having established, not merely 
4 chamber-Philharmonic, but a Philharmonic for the people ; and the spirit and 
judgment with which the project has been carried on from the beginning does the 
utmost credit to the directors, in whom one quality not a little worthy of respect 
is the implicit confidence they evidently repose in the general public, as able and 
ready to appreciate music of the highest order. Hitherto the programmes have 
been devoted to one or two of the great masters; but on the present occasion it 
Will be seen that while the pieces were, without exception, what is termed 

classical,’ no less than nine different com: rs were contributors—the only 
name that appeared twice being that of Beethoven. For a farewell concert this 
innovation was an excellent idea. 

The quartets, both masterpieces, were played by Messrs. Joachim, Deichmann, 
Doyle, and Piatti. The sonata of Dussek (a very acceptable novelty) was allotted 
to Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim ; Handel’s ‘Suite de Pitces’ to Miss 
G rd; and Bach’s Prelude, ‘Sarabande and Gavotte,’ to Siguor Piatti. The 
singers were Miss Clari Fraser, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The lady (one 
of our y. and most improving artists) was intrusted with Megee's canzonet, 
Mr. Santley with Schubert's romance, and Mr. Sims Reeves with two pieces of 
Beethoven, in the first of which (the ‘Lieder-Kranz'—another most wel 
— ) he was accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Lindsey Sloper. ae 

et, the only operatic extraction in the selection, was consigned to Miss Fraser 

ley. 





and Mr. Sant! 
@ ‘The audience was enthusiastic beyond measure, and besides encoring Miss 
C ee in the charmingly melodious suite of Handel, and Mr. Sims Reeves in 
Adelaida,’ listened to the quartets led by Herr Joachim, to k's sonata, 
and to Bach’s pieces for the violoncello, with an attention which, the incon- 
Veniently crowded crowded state of the hall taken into consideration, was quite 
marvellous, applauding every one of them with a fervour almost leled. 
successful was the ‘ Lieder-Kranz,’ one of the, most elevated and beautiful 


of the vocal compositions of Beethoven, at the end of which Mr. Sims Reeves and 
‘Were unanimously recalled. 


Mr, a) ae 








“The Monday Popular Concerts being now firmly established, are to be renewed 
in November, and—as we learn from the programmes—will be carried on till late 
in the spring of 1860. The good they have already effected, and are likely to 
effect, can hardly be over-estimated, Any undertaking that helps to place art in 
its proper light before the great multitude deserves encow at ; and that the 
Monday Popular Concerts are eminently calculated to perform that service is 
beyond a doubt.” 





From the ‘* Morning Post.” 
“Before the establishment of the ‘Monday Popular Concerts’ at the St. James’s 
Hall, nobody believed it possible to render classical music so attracti the 
million as to ensure pecuniary no less than artistic success, This was certainly 
not the first gy vee the kind, for Alexander Billet, the pianist, Mr. Howard 
Glover, with his ‘ Educational Concerts’ at St. Martin’s Hall, and some others, had 
already tried similar experiments upon the public taste, winning thereby the sppee- 
bation of ‘connoisseurs,’ though gaining so little of what is ly termed ‘ filthy 
lucre,’ that, in a commercial sense, they were losers, and thus ee to abandon 
projects pregnant with good to art. The directors of the ‘Monday Popular 
Concerts,’ capitalists and men of business, pompeins all imaginable means of 
working out their designs, financially capal 
profiting to the fullest extent b 
we si ly gratulate them. r 
any novel scheme, depending upon the petenmage of the public, especially 
when that scheme is not of an ad ca 
meme. The directors of the ‘Monday — Concerts,’ we 
believe, lost considerably at first; but, having courage and funds sufficient to 
enable them to resist the pressure 





ular—of works previously supposed 
om the directors may have precisely 


basis, The entertainment immediately under notice was in no way inferior 
to its pred: 3, and was h d by th 
sufficiently numerous to fill every corner of the vast St. James’s Hall. 
cert being the last of a series d many th 5 ag, and the last we are 
likely to have for some time to come, the directors, obviously determined to leave 
the t. po-sible impression upon the public mind, spared no trouble or 
that miglit contribute to its classic excellence or general attractiveness. 
some of the greatest ‘chamber music’ extant was performed by such consum- 
mate executants as Miss Arabella Goddard, Signor Piatti, Herr Joachim, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, assisted by Mr. Santley, Mr. Doyle, Herr Deichmann, and Miss 
Clari Fraser. Unanimous applause of the most enthusiastic kind was elicited by 
that great mistress of the pianoforte, Miss A Goddard, in her unsurpassable 
renderings of Dussek’s sonata for pianoforte and violin, where, however, she had 
to share the honours with Herr Joachim ; and Handel’s familiar solo, the ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ the latter of which was rapturously redemanded. 

‘Herr Joachim’s genius and unerring skill were most cuikingly Sephyed in 
Mozart’s quartet, No. 6, and Mendelssohn’s in BE minor. Signor ti i. a 

relude, sarabande, and gavotte, by Sebastian Bach, to perfection ; and r. Sims 

Reeves was heard to great advantage in the Lieder-Kranz and the Adelaida’ of 
Beethoven. 

“The concert, in short, was excellent in every respect, and formed a most worthy 

termipation to the series.” 
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MONDY POPULAR CONCERTS—(Continued.) 


From the “ Morning Chronicle.” 

“The year 1859 is likely to constitute one of the most memorable in the histo: 
of music in this country. The Great Handel Commemoration speaks for itself. 
The foundation of the Musical Society of London, however, and the establishment 
of sound classical entertai ts for the people on a large scale, under the head of 
“Monday Popular Concerts,’ are events which will be recorded by the historian 
with emphasis, and looked back to by the musician with gratification. A real 
art institution, having for its object the advancement of music in its most 
important branches, and the amalgamation of all the talent in the country, has 
long been alike a desire and adespair. That the desire has been attained is the 
belief of all who have seriously idered the t t for the first season of 
the new musical society, the basis on which it is established, and the patronage it 
has received. The influence which has been exerted by the Monday Popular 
Concerts is hardly less momentous and universal. The foundation of a series of 
concerts, restricted entirely to the works of the great masters, and directly appeal- 
ing to the popular classes, some short time ago, would have been reckoned an 
impossibility. M. Jullien was the first who attempted to popularise classic music 
in England, but he, from the very nature of his entertainments, was at first 
enforced merely to rse his mi gous selections with works 
profound and elaborate. Subsequently, he ventured on giving ‘classic 
nights,’ embracing compssitions of the great masters only; and such was their 
success, more especially during the last few seasons, that his greatest attractions 
were to be attributed to those evenings devoted to Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c., &c. The directors of the Monday Popular Concerts took a 
broad hint from M. Jullien, They argued, if there exists a large public who will 
go to hear great orchestral works, why not a public who would patronise first- 
classchamber music? The attempt was made, with what result is well known. 
The Monday Popular Concerts, n as an experiment, were so eminently suc- 
cessful as to have conduced to their prolongation to a second series, and, we may 

fidently anticipate, will lead to their establishment as one of the eminent 
musical institutions of the country. The good they have already effected is in- 
calculable. Their direct consequence has beou to break up all monopolies, and to 
present to the real music-loving public an entertainment from the enjoyment of 
‘which they have been too long debarred. The directors of the Monday Popular 
Concerts are entitled to the gratitude and support of all lovers of music, and have 
earned for themselves an honourable name among the propagators of art. 

“The last concert of the season was given last night, and so admirable was the 
programme in every single instance that we cannot refrain from quoting it in 
extenso :—(Here follows programme.) : 

*‘Mozart’s quartet is one of the famous set of six dedicated to Joseph Haydn, and 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the whole. The grand E minor of Mendelssohn 
is too well known to need a wordof comment. Both, as may be surmised from 
the names of the executants, were played to perfection. < 

“The novel feature of the concert, however, was Dussek's sonata, a composition 
of exquisite grace and beauty, for the introduction of which into the concert-room 
all lovers of good music have to thank Miss Arabella Goddard no less than 
Dussek himself, since but for her classic taste and feeling, in all probability, he 
would have been allowed to grow rusty on the shelves. The sonata is almost 
unknown in England, and is not acknowledged in the list of Dussek’s works in 
M. Fétis’s celebrated work, ‘Biographie Universelle.’ Each movement is beautiful 
and exceedingly striking, and the last electric in its effect. The execution of the 
two artists was absolutely transcendent; the performance was received with 
thunders of applause. iss Arabella Goddard was encored, as usual, in the 
‘H. monious Blacksmith’ of Handel, which she never played with greater finish, 
greater brilliancy, or more delightfull freedom of expression. 

‘*The vocal music pleased infinitely. Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘Adelaida’ in a 
manner never equalled a y Rubini, and was rapturously encored. The 
Lieder-Kranz, though sung for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
had been previously introduced by Mr. Sims Reeves at Miss Arabella Goddard’s 
matinée at St. James’s Hall. A more divine set of melodies was never strung into 
one chaplet. They are the very essence of Beethoven in his tenderest, most loving 
mood, yet breathing of passion in their subjugation to outward expression. 
Mr, Sims Reeves infused infinite feeling and pathos into his singing. The 
audience were moved as well as delighted, and were made to feel Beethoven 
even more than Mr. Sims Reeves. Could we pay a greater compliment to the 

interpreter ? 














‘Miss Clari Fraser gave Haydn’s charming song with perfect taste and expression 
and in her sweetest vocal accents, and so earnestly withal, that all who knew the 
words might, in reality, have fancied that ‘Lubin was away.’ Miss Clari Fraser 
must introduce more of Haydn’s lovely canzonets into public notice, they just 
suit her voice and style. Such gems as ‘My mother bids me bind my hair’\—anq 
Haydn has written many—should not be forgotten even in these demonstrative 
and boisterous days. Mr. Santley sung Schubert’s fine song with vigour and 
power, and we were sorry to find such excellent singing as that of this gentleman 
and Miss Clari Fraser, in Spohr’s beautiful duet, thrown away, in a great measure, 
on the retreating.audience. Some piece, however, must be last, and some Wrong 
must be infli on singers or players. 

‘*The audience was immense. Nearly 3,000 people filled St, James’s Hall, and 
upwards of 200 were turned away.” 





From the ‘‘ Morning Herald.” 

‘*The last concert of the second series of the Monday Popular Concerts was 
given on Monday evening at St. James’s Hall, and as the te opr was made 
up of selections from the works of all the great masters, it formed an appropriate 
conclusion to one of the most remarkable musical events that we have had occa. 
sion to notice, Commenced without plan or any definite purpose, these concerts 
were at first nothing more than mere musical entertainments, distinguished by 
that peteequenoous mixture of trivial nothings with the really good, which has 
heretofore distinguished ‘ pases concerts.’ Being no better than the average 
they demanded no special recognition, and had such a system continued they 
would long since have passed into oblivion. _ But after the first eleven concerts, 
an experiment of a bold and novel description was adventured upon, which at 
once gave to these concerts an individual or of the highest order. It must be 
confessed that despite the progress that has been made within the last few years 
in the appreciation of really good music by London audiences, the experiment 
was a hazardous one, and the truth of this will be sufficiently apparent when 
it is said that the programmes for each evening were made up of the finest 
chamber music of the greatest composers ; indeed, of those classical works which 
were hitherto confined exclusively to those so-called ‘learned’ musical societies, 
or were only occasionally administered in homeopathic doses to the general 

ublic, The experiment has not proved merely ful, but eminently so; 
he establishment of these concerts seems to have evoked audiences whose 
prapence was hitherto unknown in the concert-room—highly appreciative and 

emonstrative audiences, who marked their sense of the beauties of the music 
that was given to them by applause, which was at once hearty and discriminative, 
These audiences neither exhibited the listless apathy of the fashionable world 
nor indulged in the cynicism of ‘ dilletanti,’ but, on the contrary, they evinced 
the highest delight, and evidently enjoyed the magnificent masterpieces which 
week after week were provided for them. But instead of mixing up different 
styles and schools of music a definite plan was laid down and adhered to ; thus, in 
the first series, consisting of eight concerts, two were devoted to Mendelssohn, two 
to Mozart, one to Haydn and Weber, three to Beethoven, and one to Bach and Han- 
del, The second series comprised six concerts, of which one was absorbed by 
Beethoven, one by Mozart, one by English composers, one by:1Spohr and 
Schubert, and the last by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Dussek, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Spohr. Durfpg the two series, in addition toa large 
number of soloand concerted vocal spleens, many very importantinstrumental works 
were given, including quintets and quartets for stringed instruments, sonatas and 
fugues, being the masterpieces of the at composers, but some of which had 
never been heard before in England. Moreover, to do full justice to these works, 
the best artists were engaged, and as a proof of this it is sufficient to state that 
at the last concert on Monday evening the instrumentalists were Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Herr Joachim, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, Signor Piatti, Mr. Benedict, and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper; while the vocalists were Miss Clari Fraser, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley. Such being the plan and such the executants at these concerts, 
it is not too much to assume that they have formed a remarkable era in our 
musical history, and it is with sincere pleasure that we are enabled to announce 
that the Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed in November, and to be 
continued during the winter months. It is right to state that these concerts ori- 

inated with Messrs, ~~ and that the admirable manner in which they 
pore pee. carried out is due to the energy and perseverance of Mr. Arthur 

appell.”’ 





*,* All inquiries with reference to the Monday Popular Concerts, to be addressed to CHaprett and Co., 50, 
New Bond-street, or to Mr, AnTHuR 8S, CHAppPELn, St. James’s Hall, 








EYERBEER’S NEW OPERA.—ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. Meyerbeer’s New O entitled DINO 
or LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL, is payer vehonmaal and will os pate 4 
the course of a few days. 


MADLLE hA BALFE will make her last appearance at 
the Theatre al Drury Lane, on Monday, July 11th, in Mr. M. W. Balfe’ 
popular opera LA ZINGARA (The Bohemian Ginn.” ‘After which date, Madile 
V. Balfe, is open to offers of ements for public and private concerts in town 
and country. Address, Madile. V. Balfe, 15, North Audley-street, London. 


DLLE. TITIENS, Malle. 








Guarducci, Signors Giuglini 
. . : ? ’ 
£. Badiali, Vialetti, &e., &c. Mr.jE. T. Smith respectfully hme 9 the 
nobility, gentry, aud the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury e Theatre, London, 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 


that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which m: 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-strect, Cav d W.; he 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. a 








HE ROYAL ACADEMY over the WATER.—Vide 

Punch.—The DELEPIERRES (Jules, 8; Juliette, 6; and Julia, 4 years of 

age), whose marvellous performance on the violin have excited the wonder and 

admiration of musical circles in France and Belgium, performs solos, duets, and 
trios every evening at the CANTERBURY HALL. 





R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA EVERY NIGHT, 

at 8. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons at 8. Stalls can be 
taken from the plan at the New Chinese box office daily, from 11 to 5, 8s. ; area, 
2s.; gallery, 1s. Price 6d., ‘‘To China and Back,” by Albert Smith, forwarded 
from the Egyptian Hall, for seven stamps, 





HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


—Last Week but Two of the Season. Great success of the Burlesque Italian 


Opera, Change of Programme. Every evening at eight; and a Day representa- 
tion on Saturday Afterngon, at three. Friday Evening next, July 15th, an 
attractive eutertainment, for the benefit of . A. Nish, principal violinist 
Stalls, 3a, ; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s, ; which may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; and at the Hall (Piccadilly entrance). 
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REVIEWS. 


“Handel Studies’ —by Henry F. Chorley—Nos. 1 and 2 
(Augener and Co.) To resume:—Amid common-places 
lavishly distributed, and announced with as much pomp and 
circumstance as if they were discoveries, the Handel Studies 
contain paradoxes, of which a specimen or two may serve to 
afford our readers some amusement. The great songs of Zhe 
Messiah have never yet been sung “up to their height,” 
because no singers have possessed the qualities indispensable 
to their perfect delivery. We have not room for the 
whole of Mr. Chorley’s description of these qualities, one of 
the most important of which is “a devotional temper of 
mind, which, if it do not imply an act of worship, indicates 
the mood of a worshipper ;’* but we cannot resist citing the 
means by which alone such qualities are to be ensured. 
These are, not only— 

« ——- a happy combination of natural endowments and technical 
accomplishments, but also such general loftiness of tone in life, manners, 
and conversation, as shall make it impossible for the singer to conceive 
aught meanly or deliver it meagrely.” 

But even thus much, which would already make saints 

of our singers (or, to put Mr. Chorley’s proposition to the 
test, sinners), is not enough. To sing the Messiah songs 
“up to their height,” the singers must further be endowed 
with -— 
*——. @ breath of that noble simplicity which—fotally distinct 
from arrogance or theatrical solemnity (!)—has given so much charm 
of persuasion, and authority of teaching, and power of retaining love, 
to some of our divines and poets, the least intent on vulgar arts for 
producing effect.” 

So that the singers in Zhe Messiah must be not only saints 
immaculate, but inspired and eloquent preachers! Now we 
respectfully put it to Madame Viardot—Mr. Chorley’s beaw 
idéal, and the only one whom he has “ever heard approach 
the heart of ‘He was despised’’t (Handel Studies, No. 1, 
page 32)—whether even she can lay claim to all or any of 
these supernatural attributes? We put it to Mr. Chorley 
himself--who has occasionally written sanely—whether what 
we have quoted is anything better than rhodomontade, to be 
matched only by the coda, which, nevertheless, involves an 
admission that the author of Handel Studies has for once 
at least been loquacious to no purpose :— 

“Let us, in place of complaining over inefficiency, rather thank 
God that these great works of inspiration are in no respect more inex- 
haustible than in the room, and verge, and attraction which they afford 
to all real artists, ‘for ever and for ever.’ ” 

_ Presuming the above to have a meaning, all that precedes 
it is superfluous. In future our singers—not excepting Mr. 
Sims Reeves—will tremble in their shoes when they see the 
author of Handel Studies enter Exeter Hall, on an oratorio 
night. Let them, however, in the interim—when Mr, Chorley 
has set forth, in a ship, to criticise the continent,and denounce 
“such bit-by-bit reading as makes German setting and sing- 
ing of words so stiffly distressing to the nice ear” (No. 1, 
page 32)—let_ them, we say, look to their “tone of life, 
manners and conversation ;” so that, when he has returned, 
ina ship, to resume the throne and sceptre of English 





: * How a “temper of mind” can imply “an act,” perhaps Mr. 
*Yellowplush” may explain. 

t “How simple—how natural—how tearfully deep in expression— 
how easy to sing!” exclaims Mr. Chorley (No. 1—page 82), in referring 
to this song. Andjagain, (No. 1, page 32)—“ Yet easy though it be, 
there is no song more difficult than this —which seeming contradiction 
also “deserves a note, since it will startle some students.” a 





musical criticism (of which, in his own imagination, and that 
of some deluded foreigners, he holds undivided possession), 
having learnt to conceive nothing “meanly,” they may de- 
liver nothing “ meagrely.” Thus alone can they propitiate 
the critic of critics, who, after “ten years of light and know- 
ledge”* never had to reverse or modify an opinion—the only 
upright critic on the London press, notwithstanding the 
temptations to which he has been at various periods exposed, 
by Sig. Biletta, Professor Bennett, Mr. Henry Leslie, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, whom he furnished respectively with White 
Magic, The May Queen, Judith, and The Birthday (four pre- 
cious masterpieces), and the temptation to which he is about 
to be exposed by Mr. Costa, to whom, “for three reasons,” 
he has dedicated Handel Studies, and for whom, for one 
reason (£ 8, d.), he is said to be preparing the book of an 
oratorio—Mr. Bartholomew henceforth being doomed to 
pine in seclusion, as ex-poet to the Autocrat of all the 
Orchestras, 

We have, alas! advanced but a short way into the im- 
penetrable jungle of Mr. Chorley’s Studies, which—like “ the 
only contemplative oratorio which has won a universal 
popularity,’ t (No. 1, page 13)—“in place of being worn out, 
is only éo0 full of matter, to be tractable; and this not 
matter for poetical speculation” (do-do), but for unceasing 
diversion, “In enjoying works so sublime”—to empioy 
Mr. Chorley’s own language—“ rhapsody has no limit.” 

Let us proceed by picking out a plum or two from Mr. 
Chorley’s analytical pudding, which, had it come forth “ pie” 
from Mr. Pickton’s press, would in many respects have 
scarcely been less intelligible. 

The chorus, “ And the glory of the Lord” is admired as a 
“signal illustration of the power of resource and of reticence 
in combination”—which Mr. Yellowplush must interpret. 
“Tt is strong without surprise ; it is emphatic without ex- 
citement ;” remarkable in one instance for reiteration “with- 
out pedantry ;” and generally, for “Progression without 
effort.”{ It would be downright cruelty to ask even Mr. 
Yellowplush to translate this ; but we may simply define it 
as verbose without meaning, and stupid without precedent, 
Even were we, as Mr. Chorley proposes, to “lean for a 
moment to the side of the transcendentalists,” we could find 
neither “ reason nor apology for such” nonsense. 

“ BUT HERE MAY BE AN INSTANT’S PAUSE”—(No. 1, page 19). 

We are really obliged, being somewhat out of breath— 
paradox after paradox, non sequitur after non sequitur, 
absurdity after absurdity, crowding and jostling each other 
in this infinitely strange production, this confused jumble 
of words, this motley crowd of sentences, which, under the 
name of Handel Studies, Mr. Chorley has put forth to the 
world, and which, on the three days of the Handel Festival, 
was exposed for sale in the Crystal Palace—mortifying 
purchasers, who (like the keen reporter for The Daily 
Telegraph) sought wisdom and information in its pages, and 
found nothing they could clearly make out, except that 
Handel was “the son of a substantial surgeon sixty-three 
years of age at his birth.” Take, for instance, a paradox 
which is neither more nor less than an outrage upon common 
sense :— 

« And, leaning for yet s moment longer to the side of speculation, 
let a somalia, whethas in the poet of voices and keys which 





* Modern German Music, in two volumes—to be obtained at the 


book-stalls. 
+ The Messiah. . Y 
t “Sublime without whiskers, and melancholy without # white 
waistcoat."—Leigh Hunt, 
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separate The Messiah from other of Handel’s works” (!) “ any imperfect 
suggestion of the four Evangelists may have been present to the great 
master* in arranging his work for its four recitants; and this 
without gainsaying the fact, that, as a whole, the oratorio may have 
been (to repeat Zelter’s epithet) ‘ accidental’ in its contrivance.” 

Putting aside the wildness of this “speculation,” its 
reckless audacity is made more evident by the fact that the 
words of The Messiah are chiefly taken from Isaiah and 
the Prophets—that the Psalms, Lamentations, and Job ; the 
Acts, the Epistles to the Hebrews and Corinthians; even the 
Revelations, are largely borrowed from ; and that one of the 
Evangelists—Mark—is altogether overlooked. Mr. Chorley 
must have been indulging in what he terms (No. 1—page 
46), a personal dream”+—whatever that may signify? Asa 
paradox-proper, it is “without peer or paragon” (p. 22). 

To pass, however, from paradox to plum, here is a plum 
—an antithetical plum, of the “sublime without whiskers” 
species (page 25) :— 

“ What was possible after such a close to what. may be called the 
introductory portiont of the oratorio? Merely contrast ; and contrast 
without contradiction is attained in the highest possible degree in the 
Pastoral Symphony.” 

“Contrast without contradiction” is about as good as the 
“affectionate suavity” (page 25), which, according to this 
singular writer, distinguishes the Pastoral Symphony of the 
Messiah from the introduction to the Christmas Anthem of 
John Sebastian Bach, who—with the flippancy that rarely 
deserts him when alluding to that incomparable musician, 
and the incoherency that rarely deserts him under any circum- 
stances—Mr. Chorley declares to be “ oftener pertinent than 
attractive.” With reference to the recitative, “And lo! the 
angel of the Lord,” we are informed that, “the undulation 
of the arpeggiato accompaniment of violins enhances the 
placidity of the effect by the introduction of a quiet, not a 
stagnant, radiancy.” Had the writer been here in his 
antithetical humour, “Quiet without stagnancy” might have 
served his turn, And now, to conclude for the present, 
“let us, for a moment,” once again “ lean to the side of the 
transcendentalists,’ and extract, for the more profound 
among our readers, a passage about music, more hopelessly 
obscure than anything of the same length in the late Thomas 
Taylor's translation of Aristotle’s Ethics :— 

“There is no fixed alphabet of sounds, forms, keys, rhythms, or 
phrases in music, imaginatively considered—no inexorable distribution 
of what is empty and what is full—of what is animate and what is 
inanimate—such as unmusical, and uninventive and unscientific musi- 
cians have, of late years, thought it proper TO NAIL as a condition, by 
ee and of self-defence, on the body—on THE SOUL—of 

“What then?” (What then? indeed!) ‘ Has music no ascertainable 
purpose ?—no definite meaning? Is it merely an unknown tongue, 
without a possible dictionary ?” (Ifthe tongue is unknown, it would 
be hard to make a dictionary). ‘ Not wholly ‘ Yes’—not altogether 
‘ No’—might be the reply ; though to trace the limits of affirmative and 
negative would bafile the power of the most subtle definer.” 

“Byway of requisition and of self-defence,” we should 
like very much to “nail, as a condition, on the soul” of Mr. 
Chorley a clear statement of what the above sentences may 
happen to signify; but as to drive a nail into a soul (perhaps 
a sole—not the fish, but the sole of a boot—is meants) 
would be a hopeless process, we are compelled to put up with 





ie Mr. Yellowplush might suggest that the “suggestion” instead of 
being “ present to the great master,” would have presented itself to 
the great master. 

t Yellowplush!—what is a “personal dream” ?—and what would be 
an 5 dream ? 

t It may be so called, without offence—being neither more nor less. 

§ The sole way of eluding the dilemma,—* Vurzowetten.” 


the mystification, and regard the whole passage as an “inex- 
orable distribution of what is empty” of meaning, “and what 
is full” of conceit, a specimen of jargon only to be compared 
with the ravings of Ancient Pistol. 

“Come we to full points here; and are ef ceteras nothing ?” 


Et cetera—et cetera— et cetera. 
next. 

“Un Réve d’Or,” caprice de concert, pour piano—Op, 35, 
par Errico Bianchi (Wessel and Co.)—is neither very new 
nor very attractive. Moreover it is lengthy to excess, 
seeing the scanty materials of which it is composed, and full 
of tiresome repetitions. On the other hand, viewed simply 
as a mechanical study, it is not without claims to considera- 
tion. The tit, however—Un Réve d’Or—amounts to 
neither more nor less than unmeaning affectation. “Za 
Gracieuse,” impromptu pour le piano, Op. 106—par Theodore 
Kullak (Wessel and Co.)—although Herr Kullak’s idea of 
Op. 106 is not quite so lofty as Beethoven’s*, or even 
Hummel’s,t is still aspiring enough for Herr Kullak. It is 
the Perle @’ Ecwmes, over again, with another theme and 
another figure of accompaniment—very elegant, not too 
difficult, not too long, and, at the same time, useful as 
practice. 


“The Cricket and Cuckoo Polka”—by Herzog (Boosey 
and Sons)—is pretty, and, in fact, worthy of “Herzog,” 
whoever “Herzog” may be. “ Garibaldi’s March” —by 
Emile Berger (Boosey and Sons)-—besides being dashing and 
spirited as a march, possesses the extrinsic recommendation 
of a capital lithograph portrait of General Garibaldi on 
the cover. “ Dream of the Roses,” waltz—by Carl Burck- 
hardt (Boosey and Sons)—may be recommended generally 
as a pleasant set of valses, and especially on account, of the 
elegance of Nos. 2 and 5. “ Dormez Done,” transcrit pour 
le piano—par Charles L. Wrenshall, (Hime, Liverpool and 
Manchester ; Addison, Hollier, ard Lucas, London) —is 
well-written, unpretending, and agreeable, and would be all 
the more acceptable with an English instead of a French 
title. “ Vesper Hymn,” from an old MS. of 1450, arranged 
for the pianoforte—by C. L. Wrenshall (Hime, Liverpool 
and Manchester; Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, London)— 
calls for no particular remark. As a specimen of the music 
that prevailed 400 years ago, however, may not be uninte- 
resting to some of our readers, we quote the old version of 
the hymn. 


But enough until ow 
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Mr. Wrenshall has harmonised and developed the tune 
carefully ; but we think he might have invested it with a 
little more character. 

« Ninon,” romance frangaise ; “ Jt was the time of Roses,” 
duet for soprano and contralto—composed by Elizabeth 
Philp (Cramer, Beale, and Chappell ; and R. Mills)—are 
both natural and agreeable, although in the romance some 
unscrupulous Don Juan gives rather equivocal advice to 
Ninon. The duet (dedicated to the Misses Nettleship of 
Fast Sheen) is set to Thomas Hood’s well-known song “ It 
was not in the winter.” Both song and duet are creditable 


to Miss Philp. 

“Ever mine! ever thine!” canzonet—words by E. N. 
Marks, music by W. T. Belcher (D’Almaine and Co.)—is 
likely to ingratiate many through its unobtrusive simplicity. 
«“ Speak gently of the erring,” ballad—written by the Rev. 
F, G. Lee, composed by William West, of Hackney (John 
Shepherd)—is a simple, and, at the same time, engaging 
ballad. The words of the Rev. Mr. Lee are in the spirit, if 
not in the vein, of Thomas Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs ;” and 
the kindred manner in which they are set, shows that the 
benevolent philosophy they inculcate was sympathetic to 
Mr. William West, of Hackney. 


MEYERBEER. 
By Hernricu HeErne.* 


MEYERBEER is now (1837) writing a new opera, to which I look 
forward with great curiosity. The development of this genius is for 
me an extremely noteworthy spectacle. I follow with interest the 
phases of his musical, as of his personal life, and I observe the mutual 
influences that operate between him and his European public. It is 
now ten years since I first met him in Berlin, between the University- 
buildings and the Watch-house, between science and the drum, and he 
seemed to me to feel himself very much cramped in that position. I recol- 
lect I met him in the company of Dr. Marx, who at that time belonged 
to a certain musical regency, which, during the minority of a certain 
young genius, then regarded as the legitimate successor to the throne 
of Mozart, paid steadfast homage to Sebastian Bach. The enthusiasm 
for Sabastian Bach, however, was not merely intended to fill up that 
interregnum, but also to annihilate the reputation of Rossini, whom 
the regency most feared, and, consequently, most hated. ~ Meyerbeer 
then passed for an imitator of Rossini, and Dr. Marx treated him with 
a certain condescension, with a gracious, patronizing air of superiority, 
which I must heartily laugh to think of now. Rossini-ism was at that 
time the great sin of Meyerbeer; he was still far from the honour of 
being. warred against upon his own account. He prudently refrained 
from all pretensions, and when I told him with what enthusiasm I had 
lately seen his Crociato produced in Italy, he smiled with moody 
melancholy, and said: “You compromise yourself, if you praise me, 
poor Italian, here, in Berlin, in the chief city of Sebastian Bach !” 

Meyerbeer had then, in fact, become entirely an imitator of the 
Italians. Discontent with the moist-cold, acutely intellectual, colour- 
less Berlinianism had early caused a natural reaction in him; he 
sprang away to Italy, enjoyed his life cheerfully, gave himself up there 
wholly to his private feelings, and composed there those precious 
operas, in which Rossini-ism is carried to the sweetest excess ; if was 
gilding refined gold, and adding a stronger perfume to the rose. That 
was the happiest time of Meyerbeer ; he wrote in the full contentment 
of Italian intoxication of the senses, and in life as in Art he plucked 
the lightest flowers, 

But such a life could not long satisfy a German nature. A certain 
home-sick longing for the earnestness of the Fatherland awoke in him ; 
While he reclined beneath Italian myrtles, there crept over him a 
reminiscence of the mysterious shudder of the German oak woods ; 
while zephyrs of the South caressed him, he thought of the sombre 
chorales of the north wind. It was with him perhaps as with Madame 
de Sevigné, who, when she lived near an orangery, and was continually 
breathed upon by the odour of mere orange blossoms, began at last to 
long for the bad smell of a good wholesome dung-cart. In short a 
new reaction took place; Signor Giacomo became suddenly again a 


* Translated for Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music. 








German and again attached himself to Germany, not to the old, rotten, 
outlived Germany of short-winded town respectability, but to the 
young, great-hearted Germany of a new generation, which has made 
all the problems of humanity its own, and which bears the great 
questions of humanity inscribed, if not always on its banner, yet all the 
more inextinguishably in its heart. 

Soon after the July revolution Meyerbeer came before the public 
with a work, which sprang from his soul during the agitation of that 
revolution; with Robert le Diable, the hero, who does not know 
exactly what he wants, who is in continual conflict with himself, a 
true type of the moral wavering of that period, which fluctuated with 
most torturing unrest between vice and virtue, chafing itself with 
strivings and hindrances, and never having strength enough to with- 
stand the attacks of Satan! I am by no means an admirer of this 
opera, this master-work of timidity—I say of timidity, not merely as 
regards the matter, but also in the execution, since the composer does 
not yet trust his genius, does not yet dare to surrender himself to its 
complete will, and tremblingly serves the crowd, instead of fearlessly 
commanding it. At that time Meyerbeer was justly called an anxious 
genius ; he lacked victorious faith in himself, he showed a fear of public 
opinion; the slightest fault found, frightened him; he flattered all the 
humours of the public, and shook hands in the most zealous manner, 
left and right, as if he recognised the popular sovereignty even in 
music and based his reign on the majority of votes, in opposition to 
Rossini, who as king by the grace of God reigned absolute in the 
domain of Music. This anxious habit never in his life has left him’; he is 
still always concerned about the opinion of the public; but the success 
of Robert le Diable has had the happy effect that he is not weighed 
down by that care while he works, that he composes with far. more 
certainty, that he lets the great will of his soul come forth in its 
creations. And with this enlarged freedom of the mind he wrote the 
Huguenots, in which all doubts have vanished, the internal self- 
conflict has ceased, and the outward conflict between two has begun, 
astounding us with its colossal shape. By this work Meyerbeer first 
won his immortal right of citizenship in the eternal city of the soul, in 
the heavenly Jerusalem of Art. In the Huguenots Meyerbeer at 
last reveals himself without timidity; here with unterrified lines he 
sketches his whole thought; and all that stirred his breast, he has 
dared to express in unbridled tones. 

What most peculiarly distinguishes this work, is the equilibrium 
attained between enthusiasm and artistic completeness, or, to express 
it better, the equal height which Art and passion reach in it ; the man 
and the artist have here competed with each other, and, if the former 
rings the alarm bell of the wildest passions, the latter knows how to 
transfigure the rude tones of nature to tremulously sweetest euphony. 
While the’ great multitude are seized upon by the inward force, the 
passion of the Huguenots, the connoisseur in Art admires the master- 
ship shown in its forms. This work is a Gothic cathedral, whose 
heaven-climbing pillars and colossal cupola seem to have been reared by 
the bold hand of a giant, while the innumerable, finely ornamented 
festoons, rosettes and arabesques, that are spread over it like point-lace 
of stone, give evidence of a dwarf’s indefatigable patience. A giant in 
the conception and shaping of the whole, a dwarf in the elaborate 
execution of the details, the architect of the Huguenots is as incompre- 
hensible to us as the composers of the old cathedrals. As I stood a 
short time since with a friend before the Cathedral at Amiens, and my 
friend surveyed that monument of rock-towering giant strength as 
well as of minutely carving, dwarf-like patience, with awe and sym- 
pathy, and finally asked me: “ Why is it that we to-day are no longer 
able to produce such buildings?” I replied to him: “ Dear Alphonso, 
men in those old times had convictions; we moderns have only 
opinions, and it requires something more than a mere opinion, to erect 
such a Gothic cathedral.” 

That is it. Meyerbeer is a man of conviction. This does not relate 
peculiarly, however, to the social questions of the day, although the 
sentiments of Meyerbeer in this regard are more firmly grounded than 
with other artists. Meyerbeer, whom the princes of this earth load 
with all possible marks of honour, and who also is so sensible to these 
distinctions, carries yet a heart in his breast, which glows for the loftiest 
interests of humanity, and he unreservedly acknowledges his worship 
for the heroes of the revolution. It is fortunate for him that many of 
the Northern “powers that be” understand no music, else they would 
see in the Huguenots more than a mere party conflict between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. Yet his convictions are not particularly of the 

oetical and still less of the religious sort. The peculiar religion of 

eyerbeer is the religion of Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, it is music : only 
in this does he oelieve, only in this faith does he find his happiness, does 
he live with a conviction which, in depth, in passion, in enduringness, 
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resembles the convictions of the earlier centuries. Nay, I might say, 
he is the apostle of this religion. With something like an apostolic 
zeal and earnestness he treats all that concerns his music. While other 
artists are satisfied when they have produced something beautiful, and 
not seldom lose all interest for their work, as soon as it is finished : 
with Meyerbeer, on the contrary, the severest throes begin first after 
delivery ; he is not satisfied until the creation of his mind is shiningly 
revealed to the rest of the people, until the whole public is edified by 
his music, until his opera has poured into all hearts the feelings he 
would preach to the whole world, until he has communed with all 
humanity. As the apostle thinks neither of labours nor of sufferings, 
if he may save a single lost soul, so Meyerbeer, when he has learned 
that any one denies his music, will indefatigably ply him, until he has 
converted him to himself; and then the one lamb that is saved, though 
it be but the most insignificant soul of a feuilletonist, is dearer to him 
than the whole flock of the faithful, that have always worshipped him 
with orthodox fidelity, 
(Po be continued.) 








ITALIAN OPERAS. 


Royat Irauian Oprra.—Bellini’s Puritani was given on 
Saturday, the first time for two years, for the purpose of 
exhibiting Madame Penco in a new character. The opera was 
well chosen, and Madame Penco made her greatest “hit” as 
Elvira, Violetta in La Traviata, and Zerlina in Don Giovanni, 
were excellent performances; but Elvira in Puritané is something 
more. Making allowance on the grounds of the part having 
been written.for the greatest dramatic singer of her day, we 
may say a more effective impersonation could not have been 
looked for. Madame Penco was equal to every situation and 
every vicissitude. She was light and joyous in the scene where 
Elvira puts the bridal veil on Henrietta, and sings the fascinating 
polacca, “Son vergin vezzosa ;” passionate and energetic in the 
scene where she discovers she has been abandoned by Arturo ; 
and extremely natural and touching in the whole of the mad 
scene. To do justice to this lady, indeed, we must pronounce 
her acting in Elvira to be decidedly the best since Grisi resigned 
the part. Madame Penco’s singing was no less admirable than 
her acting. The sparkling polacca was delightfully warbled, and 
produced a marked sensation. No artist whom we have heard 
—except Grisi, it should be understood—has sung the polacca 
as Bellini wrote it, not even Jenny Lind. Sedona enen makes 
very few alterations, but what she does are in excellent taste. 
The cavatina, “Qui la voce,” in the mad scene, was a brilliant 
performance, and was loudly applauded. No less excellent was 
Madame Penco’s singing in the last scene, which involves such 
a variety of feeling and requires such delicate and finished 
vocalisation. In the popular quartet, “A te, o cara,” Madame 
Penco’s exquisite shake—not in the score, however—mainly 
contributed to produce an encore. In brief, Madame Penco’s 

success in Elvira was undeniable, and her performance has 
advanced her in the estimation of the public. 

_There is no opera, perhaps, in the Italian repertory, more 
difficult to sustain in all its parts than J Puritani. Written not 
only for four unrivalled vocalists, but for their peculiarities, it 
is almost impossible to procure a perfect ensemble. Mario, at 
one time, was acknowledged the legitimate successor of Rubini 
in Arturo; but even he was obliged to transpose some of the 
music. No Georgio or Riccardo has yet been found to succeed 
Lablache or Tamburini. 

The cast of Saturday night, with Madame Penco’s Elvira, in- 
cluded Signor Gardoni as Arturo, Signor Graziani as Riccardo, 
and Signor Ronconi as Georgio. The remarkable feature was 
Signor Ronconi’s acting as the old Puritan General, than which 
nothing could be more masterly or striking. The music, which 
was written fora bass, lying so much out of his voice, was not 
always as effective as might be desired, Sig. Graziani laboured 
under something like the same defect in Riccardo, the music 
being too low for him. He sang the opening movement of the 
romanza, “Ah! per sempre,” however, extremely well, The 
allegro wanted a little more vigour. The famous duet “Suoni 
la tromba,” by Sigs. Graziani and Ronconi, was of course vehe- 
mently applauded, and was a vigorous performance, although no 
one could say “it might have been heard in Bologna,” as Rossini 





affirmed of Tamburini and Lablache, after the first performance 
of the Puritant in Paris. Signor Gardoni’s Arturo had many 
excellent points. The quartet “A te, O cara,” was very re- 
markably well sung; and even in the last scene, doubtless 
beyond the grasp of 19 tenors out of 20, Signor Gardoni’s sweet 
voice and expressive style told well, the opening of the move- 
ment “Ella tremante,” more particularly, being given to per- 
fection. 

The company was select and brilliant. Her Majesty, the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the King of the Belgians, 
&c., &c., were present. 

On Tuesday, the Huguenots was repeated by special desire, 
when Her Majesty again attended, accompanied by the Prince 
Consort and the King of the Belgians. 

To-night Mercadante’s Giwramento will be produced, “ without 
fail,” Signor Mario having entirely recovered from his indis- 
position. 

Iranian Opera, Drury Lanz.—A performance of unusual 
pretensions, anges selections from no less than eight operas, 
was given on Wednesday night, for the benefit of Mr. E. T. 
Smith, and attracted one of the most crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences ever assembled within the walls of a theatre. If the 
Drury Lane manager, in projecting this entertainment, was de- 
sirous, while benefitting himself, to show off to advantage the 
multifarious resources of his establishment, he succeeded 
triumphantly. A more effective bill could not have been made 
out, whether as regards its general excellence or the ingenious 
manner in which the various selections were made to contrast 
with and relieve each other; and the extreme gratification ex- 
perienced by the audience could hardly fail to be associated 
with the conviction that Mr. Smith had acted loyally towards 
the public, whatever pecuniary loss that may have entailed upon 
himself. That the catalogue of celebrated singers, known and 
unknown in this country—which, when put forth in the pro- 
spectus, startled every connvisseur, and raised doubts of the 
possibility of so much promise being fulfilled—had not been a 
chimera, was now evident, inasmuch as in the course of a single 
evening almost every one of them (besides others who had not 
been announced) came forward and took part in the perform- 
ances. The only absentees were Madlle. Weiser, Miss Victoire 
Balfe, and the brothers Graziani, all of whom (except Graziani, 
the barytone, for reasons sufficiently well known) have ap- 
peared frequently in the course of the season. Such good faith 
merits a word of acknowledgment. 

A mere allusion to the several operatic excerpts of which the 
programme consisted is all we can find space for, and, indeed, 
under the circumstances, all that is requisite. Rossini inaugu- 
rated the evening, the first act of his inimitable Barbiere being 
presented as far as the duet, “ Dunque io son,” in which, as in 
the “cavatina,” Mademoiselle Guarducci (Rosina) shone con- 
spicuously. Signor Belart—one of the most practised execu- 
tants of Rossini’s florid music—was Almaviva; Signor Marini, 
Bartolo; and Signor Badiali, Figaro. To this succeeded the 

rand air from Fidelio, so splendidly delivered by Mademoiselle 

ietjens, with such dramatic force, intensity and passion, as to 
justify the belief that Beethoven’s Leonora must be one of her 
most perfect assumptions. This pane display was received 
with distinguished favour. In lively contrast with Jidelio came 
a portion of the first act of Signor Verdi’s 7raviata, in which 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini—aided by some 
half-dozen sidera minora—created the accustomed effect. Another 
masterpiece followed, in the shape of the magnificent trio from 
Guillaume Tell—intrusted to Signors Badiali (Tell), Marini 
(Walter), and Mongini (Arnoldo). Never, perhaps, was this 
unsurpassable piece of dramatic music given with more 
force and expression, and certainly on no previous occasion 
has Signor Mongini, the new tenor, so completely vindi- 
cated his right to the fame he enjoys abroad. His singing 
was admirable, and, in the more vehement bursts, where 
the higher notes are called into request, more than once re- 
se us of the finest efforts of Duprez. The whole trio made 
an extraordinary sensation, and the slow movement was encored. 
Why Guillaume Tell should not have been produced for Signor 
Mongini is as difficult to guess as why Fidelio should not have 
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been produced for Mademoiselle Tietjens. The next extract was 
from the Z’rovatore—the scene of the tower, in which Madlle, 
Tietjens, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Badiali took part. Of this. 
we need say no more than that Signor Giuglini sang with 
exquisite feeling, his companions their very best, and that the 
«Miserere” was redemanded. Here, at the fall of the curtain, 
in obedience to @ loud summons, Mr. E. T. Smith came forward, 
and addressed the audience with considerable earnestness of 
manner, defending on several grounds the part he had taken in 
the Graziani affair, and otherwise touching on operatic politics. 
The speech was heard with indulgence, but it would perhaps 
have been wiser to postpone it until the end of the season. 

The remainder of this remarkable entertainment included the 
famous duet for tenor and bass from Rossini’s Mose in Lgitto 
(Signors Mongini and Fagotti); the scene of the conversion 
from Donizetti’s Martiri (Madlle. Piccolomini and Signor 
Giuglini) ; and the fourth act of Aigoletto, with the admirable 
quartet, in which Madlle. Brambilla was Gilda ; Mad, Lemaire, 
Madalena; Signor Fagotti, Rigoletto ; and Signor Mongini, the 
Duke—the “ Donna 6 mobile” of the last-named gentleman 
being encored with acclamation, Mr, Benedict and Signor 
Arditi alternately assumed the ddton, 

On Thursday night Mdlle. Tietjens essayed the part of Norma 
for the first time before an English public. Having already 
created a marked impression as Lucrezia Borgia, there was no 
evident reason why she should ‘be less fortunate with the tragic 
heroine of Bellini, and the result proved her quite as capable of 
grasping one character as the other. Her Norma is of the true 
German pattern—exceedingly like the Norma of Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli—broad, vigorous, and showy, rather than subtle ; all 
the salient points of the character well brought out, and nothing 
omitted that is necessary to complete the histrionic portraiture, 
In short, viewed as a whole, it was a magnificent performance, 
to appreciate all the merits of which, however, more than one 
hearing is indispensable. We shall therefore postpone further 
remarks until our next. Of Sig. Mongini’s Pollio, too, which 
was as vigorous as Sig. Tamberlik’s impersonation of the same 
character, and otherwise excellent, we shall also have somethin, 
to say. Mdlle. Brambilla played Adalgisa, and Sig. Vialetti 
Oroveso. Mr. Benedict conducted. The house was crowded, 
the audience enthusiastic, and the success of the performance 
complete, 

On Monday will be performed—for the benefit of Mr. Balfe— 
La Zingara (The Bohemian Girl), with Miss Victoire Balfe 
(first time) as Arline, Signor Giuglini as Thaddeus, and Madlle. 
Guarducci as the Gipsy Queen--Mr. Balfe himself presiding in 
the orchestra. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ELLA VERSUS VON PRAAG. 
(And vice versd), 


We have been requested to publish the following corre- 
spondence ;— 


Copy of E11a’s Note). 
(Cory of June 28th. 

Some of my members had your bills put in their books at the OC. P., 
much to their surprise. To prevent any such occurrence at the M. U., 


I desire you will not attend. I will pay you for this day. 
W.S. J. Exta. 


(Answer to Hxxa’s Note). 


Six,—To my great surprise I received your note, in'which you stated 
that some of your members had found some of my bills in their books 
at the C. P. Were I not accustomed to treat every gentleman with 
that courtesy due, for which I am so well known of always having 
borne that character, I would not have taken notice of your unexpected 
note; but, ready to explain matters, I must tell you, firstly, that Z 
have given some to the gentlemen of the orchestra at the Handel 
Festival, not aware that you are one of the Directors of the C. P., to 
reprimand me to seek all means to make my Benefit Concert popular— 
the same as you do with the M. U., or your lectures. And, indeed, I 
am much surprised to find your censuring me, and ignorant what claim 





you have to do so. What right have you or any other person to cen- 
sure me by giving my prospectus to any gentleman? It was not at 
your concert. There are many other observations which your servant 
made to me some time ago, and really surprises me you should so far 
have forgotten that J am not your servant, 
Yours, W.S. V. P. 
[We have been requested to make no comment on the above 
correspondence, which it happily does not require]. 


DEICHMANN, NOT RIES. 


Srr,—Owing to an error in the programme of last Monday’s Popular 
Concert, Mr. Ries is stated to have played Mozart’s and Mendelssohn’s 
quartets with Herr Joachim, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti, instead of 
myself. As I value the honour of having taken part in those quar- 
tets, I should feel obliged by your correcting the above. 

I remain, Sir, your obédient servant, 
Cari DEICHMANN. 

13, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, N.W., 4th July, 1859. 








MEMOIR OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN- 
THE-FIELDS. 


Srr,—In your number of April 16, you give a letter signed “A Member 
of the Organ Committee,” disputing, in a somewhat pompous and dis- 
paraging tone, some statements relative to the New Organ, contained 
in an article of mine, under the above title, that had just ap in 
four consecutive numbers of the Musical World. Subsequently, I sent 
you a few lines informing you of the source whence I had obtained the 
information as to the cost of the instrament, which you printed. I 
then stated that I would endeavour to procure one of those papers, and 
forward it as my justification to you. Several weeks, however, elapsed 
ere I could obtain-one; I bad resolved to allow the matter to pass. 
But Messrs. Bevingtons’ letter in your last, by again opening the sub- 
ject, has induced the present communication. 

Messrs. Bevingtons’ letter seems to reveal the fact of the locality of 
the quarrel with my notice of the organ. As to the late Organ Com- 
mittee, I could not understand how umbrage could have been taken at 
the article by any of its members ; since no animadversion was attempted 
on either their acts or their organ: indeed, on the contrary, the infer« 
ence the general reader must draw from the statement, is that the 
committee had laid out their money well—at least so far as the expense 
of the organ itself was concerned—that they had got plenty for their 
money, notwithstanding the fact of the builders getting upwards of 
£200 over and above their contract price. But to my explanation. 

First, the little incident narrated about St. Martin’s having been 
stimulated to action in procuring a new organ by the work then recent 
executed on the St. James’s organ, remarked upon in _—— No. 2, 
8, and 4 of the letter of the “ Member of the Organ Committee.” This 
was suggested by the occurrence of several circumstances; one I will 
relate, and which will, I think, also be found to throw some light on 
another of the Member’s disputed points : 

On the 11th June, 1853, a conversation, in which the then most 
influential personage connected with St. Martin’s Chnrch and the 
churchwarden of St. James’s were engaged, was held in the St. James’s 
Church vestry, on the subject of the St. James’s new organ, the con- 
versation having special reference to the circumstance of a similar 
undertaking being in immediate consideration at St. Martin’s. When, 
at that date, little practical progress would seem to have been made in 
the matter, inasmuch on its being stated that the work at St. James’s 
had cost £1,000 (the work on the St. James’s organ was not a meré 
“repair,” as intimated by the “ Member of the Organ Committee,” but 
an entire re-construction of the instrument in new works, reserving 
René Harris’s old pipes, and the old oak case with its fine carvings of 
Grindling Gibbon), the gentleman rejoined, by expressing his opinion to 
the effect that they, at St. Martin’s, would never be enabled to raise a 
larger sum than £500 for the like repr The fixing, too, by the 
“ Member of the Organ Committee,” of the date (to a period as far back as) 
June 3, 1852, as that on which St. Martin’s first determined on having 
a new organ, does not exactly confirm, as he supposes, his disputation : 
for I find that the St. James’s organ was pi in the of 
Mr. Bishop in 1851, and at the date just referred to the instrument 
was finished, and set up in the erecting room of his factory in Lisson- 
grove, although, for reasons of convenience—unwillingness to disturb 
the church until the expiration of the London season—it was not 
brought to the church until August of that year (1852). The St, 
Martin’s organ was erected in that church in November, 1 

Next, as to the cost. My figures, as has been previously stated, wery 
taken from the Committee's balance-sheet, apparently drawn up directle 
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on the completion of the work, and published. The items on the 
debtor side of this document are as follow :— i 
£ 8 


955 19 
25 0 
17 0 


207 15 


Messrs. Bevington’s bill ... cs eae 
Mr. Allam, for designs for case ... ose 
;, Baker, for clock a : er. 
» Burstall, for preparing the gallery, additional 
supports, &e. tee tee ove eee 
» Day’s bill «. ove sos eee ” 26 1 
Fees to referees, printing, expenses of day of in- 
auguration... ess ay a wv. 146 3 0 


£1,377 18 0 

By reference to my statement (see Musical World, March 19, 1859), 
it will be seen that it is, in substance, perfectly in accordance with the 
authorised document, 

I am glad to find, from the letter of the “Member of the Organ 
Committee,” that in consequence of the old organ, by the terms of the 
agreement, falling into the hands of the contractor, that the “job,” 
after all, was not so bad for them. I am always sorry when I hear of 
an enterprising artificer coming out of a great work—work, as in this 
instance, engaging high mechanical attainment and much careful 
thought—with loss instead of profit; yet I, in common with every 
lover of the music of the king of instruments, regret the existence of 
this terrible competition system, that has now for some years had 
possession of the organ-building trade, to its degradation, and to—that 
which more immediately interests the connoisseur—the prevention of 
improvements. But more on this hereafter. ‘The circumstances have 
suggested a few reflections on the subject, as bearing upon organ cons 
struction generally, which I have noted down, and will forward you 
the paper next week. 

I certainly was not aware that St. Martin’s had had four organists— 
Best, May, Beale, and Adams—in the short space of two years, But 
I trust, after what you have done for him, that Mr. Adams will not 
have been in the least prejudiced by the omission of his name in the 
first instance as the present organist here; and of his ability to give 
satisfaction to the congregation there is no doubt. A few months ago 
I attended Sunday morning service at St. Martin’s, and had the 
gratification of hearing that gentleman (I presume it was he) play, as 
his last voluntary, a fugue of ihe inimitable master’s, in very grand 
style. And the distinctness with which the pedal bass stood out, 
forcibly reminded me of the immense advantage the organ possesses 
that has the entire independent pedal, the one feature in the St. 
Martin’s organ, and of which there are perhaps not more than one or 
two other examples in London. 

T am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

55, Regent-street. F.C. 


e . 





Reval ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN,.— 
On Tuesday next, July 12, by eeaeent Bellini’s Opera, 


Elvira, Mad. Penco ; Henrietta, Mad. Tagliafico; Georgio, Sig. Ronconi; Bruno 
Sig. Rossi; Valton, Sig. Polonini; Riccardo, Sig. Salant and Arturo, Sig. 


Gardoni. 
; Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

To conclude with a Divertissement, in which Madlle. Zina, Mesdiles. Moncelet, 
Esper, and Delechane will appear. : 

On Wednesday next, July 13, grand concert (the last but onc) at the Crystal 
Palace by the artists. Orchestra and chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. Extra night.—Last night of DON GIOVANNI. 

On Thursday next, July 14, will be performed (for the last time this season), 


Mozart’s Opera, 
with the followi Sout s-dennn dann fi 
I ‘ollowing powerful cast :—Donna Anna, Mad. Grisi; Zerlina, Mad. ° 

Elvira, Madlle. Marai; Don Giovanni, Sig. Mario; Leporello, Si goed 
Masetto, Sig. Polonini; I] Commendatore, Sig. Tagliafico; and Don Sttavio, Sig. 
Tamberlik. : 
aa by Madile. Zina and M. Desplaces. The opera commences at half- 
ast eight. 

Second tier boxes (to hold four persons), £2 12s. 6d.; Pit tickets, 10s. ; 
Amphitheatre stalls, Ta. and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. ” pat 


M®: BALFES BENEFIT, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
an Drury Lane.—LA ZINGARA: Maile. Victoire Balfe, Mdlle, Guarducci, Signor 

iuglini—On Monday, July 11, will be performed, for the BENEFIT of Mr. 
BALFE (for the first and only time this season), his popular opera, LA ZINGARA 
(THE BOHEMIAN GIRL), with the following attractive cast :—Arlina, Malle, 
Victoire Balfe ; Regina, Malle. Guarducci; the Court, Sig. Fagotti; Lorenzo, Sig. 
Mercuriali ; Devilshoof, Signor Lanzoni ; Thaddeus, Signor Giuglini. Conductor, 
Mr. M. W. Balfe, Private boxes, two to six guineas each; stalls, 21s. ; dress 
circle, 7s. ; second circle, 5s. ; pit, 38. éd. ; galleries, 2s. and 1s. Boxes and places 
may be secured at the box-office of the theatre; and of Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
— ; Leader and Cock, Bond-street ; Hammond, Regent-street ; Mitchell’s, Old 
| emai d Cramer and Co., Regent-street; Eber’s, Old Bond-street;; Keith, 
at ta A wed Co., Cheapside; Chappell and Vo., Bond-street ; and the principal 








OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Lessees, Messrs 
Rosson and Empen.—Mr. F. ROBSON begs leave to announce his BENEFIT 
is fixed for Tuesday, 19th July, 1859, on which occasion will be performed i new 
SERIO-COMIC DRAMA, with other Entertainments. Tickets and places to be 

obtained of Mr. O'Reilly, at the Box-Office, from 11 till 5 o’clock. 

ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Last Weeks of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager. 

N MONDAY, will be revived for a few nights only 
Shakspere’s eg od of KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. Gutlen Wolsey, 
ueen Katherine, 7 


Mr. Charles Kean ; Mrs. Charles Kean. Commencing at 7 
o'clock. To conclude with the Farce of IF THE CAP FITS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WRITERS OF ANONYMOUS LETTERS, reflecting upon any one 
connected with this journal, and whether addressed to the 
editor, at the office, or to any one supposed to be in authority, 
or otherwise in any way connected with this journal, are 
informed that their communications are invariably placed in 
the hands of a solicitor, for the purpose of tracing them to 
the sources whence they emanate. These persons must 
believe proprietors, editors, and managers of respectable 
papers to be as vile as themselves, if they imagine that such 
cowardly slander can elicit any other feeling than one of 
profound contempt. He who has a real grievance, or enter- 
tains an honest opinion, need not be afraid or ashamed to 
reveal his name. He who assails the integrity of another 
anonymously is no better than a moral assassin. 





MARRIED. 
June 30th, at St. Mary’s Church, Spring Grove, County Middlesex, 
by Rev. J. Nash Griffin, M.A., Mr. George Woodward, of Cheltenham, 
to Elizabeth Mary, youngest daughter of John Pewtress of Hounslow. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, Juxx 91x, 1859. 

















ALL sorts of memoranda, all sorts of opinions, all sorts of 
anecdotes, all sorts of criticisms, all sorts of protests, all sorts 
of apostrophes—all sorts of all sorts of communications, in 
fact—have reached us within the last month, in reference to 
the extraordinary Commemoration which but recently took 
place in the Crystal Palace, and which even now we can 
with difficulty believe is terminated. Before consigning 
them to the basket, we might perhaps do worse than separate 
a scrap or two from the confused heap of papers that lie 
before us, and give our readers an opportunity of saying 
whether or no they deserve “ basketing” with the rest. To 
begin with a growl :—the following was sent us the day after 
the Festival, with a request that it might be inserted 
“editorially,” which was of course impossible, without our 
eating our own words. Our readers must therefore look 
upon the “we,” “our,” and “us,” as merely apocryphal :— 


“A FLING AT CRYSTAL. 


“On the principle set forthin a Latin maxim, now quoted for 
the first time, audi alteram partem, WE reproduce (with a 
large infusion of dissent on OUR part) the following opinion of 
an old, and, to a certain extent, respected friend, touching the 
Handel Festival. ‘It appeared in a provincial contemporary, 
the name whereof has escaped US. ‘Lethe is a brave river.’ 


‘And now that the Festival is over, comes a bit of my private 
mind. I only am responsible for what I am going to say, and I know 
that it is contrary to a t deal that has been enthusiastically written 
on the subject of the Handel performances. I do not, I am sure, say 
it on that account, for I hate to be singular. But, regarding the affair 
from a musical point of view, I proclaim it what its predecessor was— 
namely, a sham. The Crystal Palace was not built for music, and no 
contrivance in the world will ever render it a place for music. The 
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enormous mass of sound in some degree helped us over the difficulty, 
for a reasonably sized, or even a grand, band and chorus would have 
been powerless, and only the mammoth noises of the orchestra could 
have had a chance. But, as it was, except to a very small portion of 
the audience, the solos and duets were ali but utterly lost, and half the 
ndeur of the great effects was wasted in empty air. We had a 
glorious sight, a sight never to be forgotten; a beautiful edifice was 
picturesquely adorned with thousands of elegantly-dressed ple ; 
everybody was pleased, and all was sunshine, and smiles, and smart 
clothes, and, as I have said, we had a charming féte. But the real 
Handel effects—the things that set the throat choking, and the eyes 
swimming—there were none of these. Ihave experienced them in 
Exeter Hall, and ten times more in one of the old cathedrals, Glou- 
cester, or Hereford, at the festivals of the choirs. At Sydenham the 
music could not do its work, and the whole atmosphere was gay, 
fashionable, and morning-concerty. I had choice and change of admi- 
rable positions, therefore nobody can say that I got a bad place, and 
“ Hine ille lachryme.” I speak my own impressions, and, if they differ 
from those of your own musical correspondent, and all the writers 
wha were delighted, I am glad they were satisfied. I was not; and 
shall net be until I have heard Handel again where I can hear him.” 


All we can say of the “provincial contemporary” is, that 
his eyes served him better than his ears. He could see the 
orchestra, but not hear it! He should have- his ears 
anointed with spiknard, and be confided to the charge of 
the Jatralipte. Were he deaf he would be happier. Sic 
notus Handelius? Handel’s choral music cannot be obscured 
by numbers—that is supposing the singers to sing and sing 
well, as they did at the Orystal Palace. Many listened 
to “Hallelujah” in the garden outside, and declared (which 
we can readily believe,) that the effect surpassed anything 
they had heard before—whether at Exeter Hall, or at the 
country Festivals, or at Cathedrals—in solemnity, in 
grandeur, and in precision. 

Another specimen of provincial taste, and we may dispense 
with any more :— 

“TWO HANDELIANS. 

“There were varieties among the audience at the Crystal Festival. 
I will tell you of two. One gentleman, to my knowledge, came from 
Canada to attend the Festival. One lady, to my knowledge, came from 
Clapham to attend the Festival. I don’t know where the former sat, 
but I do know where the latter did, and, moreover, that during the 
whole of the Ze Dewm she was reading a book, and the book was 
Never too Late to Mend. She might as well have stayed at Clapham 
and done that; but then she ns not, in the first place, have been 
able to exhibit a very elegant toilette, and, in the second, she would 
not have been able to say, truthfully, that she had been at the Handel 
Festival.”—.4 Provincial Reporter. 


The above must have been declined by Mr. Punch, as not 
up to his standard. The writer, no doubt, has his ten 
declamations by heart, and reads his book at sight ; but for 
such a squib, at the expense of Handel, he should be 
condemned to take up a fourpenny-bit, from the floor, with 
his hands tied behind—or to put one knee on the ground, 
and kiss his great toe backward. 

A communication, signed “ Handelian,” alludes to the 
Handel Festival, and its indirect influence, in a proper 
spirit. It is, however, so long (covering ten foolscap pages 
with very close writing), that, @ rebrousse poils, we have 
no alternative but to “basket” it. In this document we 
are urged to give all practicable publicity to a new scheme 
that has just been set on foot—the “ Handel College.” 

Now that Handel is the chief topic of conversation; or, at 
least, now that, when not talking about the war in Italy, 
people are talking about the Handel Festival—which, 
but a fortnight since, assembled peaceful armies on the 
Sydenham hetghts—the idea of instituting a “Handel 
College” is both graceful and opportune. At present we 
can merely refer to it, but propose to discuss both the plan 





and its objects in a future number. An asylum for the 
orphans of musicians of all classes and countries—which we 
believe the “ Handel College” professes to be—will, if based 
on a solid foundation, confer inestimable benefits in a quarter 
where honourable assistance is greatly needed. It is consoling 
to know that a gentleman (who, unlike the dramatically- 
disposed Mr. Dodd—* Dodge,” as some sour histrions have 
nick-named him—withholds his name) has already given a 
piece of ground “on a convenient site,’ which, for building 
purposes, is valued at £5,000. Time, and zeal, and industry 
must do the rest. A committee is already formed, and—but 
we have already outstepped our limits. 

Thus, having exhibited a “growl,” “a squib,” and a 
“scheme”—tria juncta in uno—and finding nothing else 
worth confiding to our readers, we once more take leave,— 
for a time, at least—of the Handel Festival. 








WE do not want, on the present occasion, to enter into 
the old controversy respecting the expediency or inexpedi- 
ency of an anonymous press. As to the security against 
venality and partiality that would be afforded by the sub- 
scription of the author’s name to the article he has written, 
it is our firm belief that it has been egregiously overrated 
by persons who are apt to think that everything is done 
well that is done in France. The state of continental 
criticism is, indeed, of itself sufficient to show that the 
system it represents is rather to be shunned than imitated, 
for though the addition of a name secures for the journalist 
a public reputation that he cannot acquire in London, it is 
found by no means to increase the sensibility of his 
conscience. 

However, upon this debateable ground it is not now our 
intention to dwell. The writers of the London press are at 
present anonymous, and, according to existing regulations, it 
is not in their power to print their names if they would. 
Let us add that in no respectable journal is advantage 
taken of the anonymous position. The general public is 
indeed unacquainted with the names of the persons who 
contribute so much towards its daily recreation ; but all the 
classes that are immediately affected by criticism can, without 
the slightest difficulty, point to the critic. Nay the leading 
actors, musicians, painters—artists, in fact, of all descriptions 
—are personally acquainted with every writer in the re- 
spective departments of the press that concern their 
interests, and would speak openly if they considered them- 
selves unfairly treated. Far from using the “anonymous 
as a shield, the Critic of the press goes to work with the 
perfect conviction that he will be considered accountable 
for his opinions to any artist who feels himself unjustly 
assailed. 

The anonymous system being thus established, without 
any prospect of abolition, it ought to be respected by those 
who work under its influence. The writers for the press 
may differ from one another to any extent on any number 
of subjects, but just as the parliamentary debater, under all 
circumstances, abides by the regulations of the House, so 
ought the members of the London press to respect the 
constitution that extends to them all. Hence we regard 
with particular aversion a practice that has lately sprung up 
among editors of inferior journals, in violation of those 
principles of etiquette that have governed the press for years. 
Instead of legitimately carrying on a controversy with a 
journal of opposite opinions, they allow their writers, them- 
selves anonymous, to address by name the supposed authors 
of articles they select for attack. Rarely is this practice 
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adopted as an expedient for saying a civil thing on behalf of 
obscure merit; but it is almost universally used for the 
gratification of individual spite, or with a view to a very 
bad species of notoriety. 

The more this plan of attack is considered, the more 
unfair will it appear. The Critic of a first-class journal, who 
is censured by name in one of the ephemeral periodicals of 
the day, can never answer the charges brought against him, 
as he would thus engage in a discussion that could only 
redound to the advantage of his assailants. His name may 
be bandied about, coupled with every sort of vituperation 
and inuendo, but he must not reply, otherwise he would 
admit that the obscure satirist was on a level with 
himself—that the humble print which owes its exis- 
tence to a passing whim is a fit antagonist for one 
of the leading journals. By papers of the highest— 
nay, of the second and third class—this offensive mode of 
controversy is always avoided. Only where a journal is so 
exceedingly low in the scale that its proprietors would enlist 
mere abuse, as a species of advertisement, can such dis- 
courteous expedients be regarded as acceptable. 

What makes the matter the more lamentable, we under- 
stand that some of the writers who tread in this dirty path 
to notoriety, have really belonged, in the course of their lives, 
to the class of respectable journalists. Poor fellows,—per- 
haps we are indulging in anger, when pity should be our 
only sentiment. Perhaps we are grudging a miserable 
crust to those who water it with their tears. 


Viscount Everstey entertained a distinguished company on 
Thursgay evening, in Eaton-place, when the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union attended, and performed a selection of favourite 
part-music under the direction of Mr. Land. 

Lz Parpon pr Puiiermet.—The rehearsals for this new 
opera are proceeding under the superintendence of the celebrated 
composer ; and its production at the Royal Italian Opera may 
be looked for in the course of a week or ten days, 


TELEGRAM. 
Exua Avs Lonpon pem Bock 1n Beruin. 


“ Rubinstein hat sein ErsTEs Concert gegeben und FURORE 
GEMACHT.” 


[This telegram was immediately inserted in the Neue Berliner 
Musikzeitung.] 


FOREIGN. 

Frorence.—Signor Bazzini, the violinist, is giving at present 
concerts for the benefit of the Italian movement. Tn recording 
this the Neue Berliner Musikzitung says :—“ Nothing can sur- 
pass the ingratitude of the Italians against their monarch ;” to 
understand which remark it should be stated that Signor 
Bazzini is a Milanese, and two years since was appointed Aam- 
mer- Virtuose to the Emperor of Austria. 


Turr.—A Turin paper writes as follows :— 


* There is now in Turin, free of any engagement, the charming prima 
donna, Enrichetta Camilli, who has aieatoe with great sonien at 
Cagliari, and was secured for the current season at the Teatro Alfieri, 
which has since been obliged to close. Madlle. Camilli possesses a 
beautiful voice of evtensive compass, and is thoroughly practised in her 
art. She has also a personal appearance attractive enough to make the 
fortune of a theatre. For this reason we can recommend her to our 


far-seeing impresarii, wl i 
being » Who are certainly not likely to allow her 
remain in idleness,” 4 ’ 9 


_ The young lady of whom the Piedmontese journal speak so 
highly is an Englishwoman—Miss Camilla C ipp, dounier of 
Mr, Chipp, our own great musician of the drums. 





CONCERTS, 


Mr. Benepicr’s Annual Concert has for many years constituted 
one of the most attractive features of the musical season in 
London, Although almost invariably a “monster concert,” 
quality is never sacrificed to quantity. The most eminent 
singers and instrumentalists are engaged; the selection com- 
prises a happy admixture of the classic and the popular; and 
some novelty is always provided. The band on the present 
occasion was, as usual, select and efficient, and executed, under 
the able direction of Mr. Benedict himself, the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, and Benedict’s “ 'Triumphal March,” the pieces with 
which the entertainment respectively commenced and termi- 
nated, A selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater was one of the 
chief vocal attractions, This included “ Cujus Animam,” sung 
by Signor Ludovico Graziani; “Quis est homo ?” by Madame 
Catharine Hayes and Madlle. Artot ; “Pro peccatis,” by Signor 
Badiali; and the air with chorus, “Inflammatus,” Madame 
Catharine Hayes mung solo part. There was also a 
selection from Signor Verdi’s operas, commencing with a 
duo from the Vépres Sicitiennes, This introduced to the 
London public Mademoiselle (why not Miss?) Anna Whitty, 
a young lady who has lately been creating a considerable 
sensation at some of the principal theatres in Italy. Miss 
Whitty was evidently nervous when she: began the duet 
with Signor Mongini, whose powerful voice was enough to 
make any débutante timid. Subsequently, however, in “ Bel 
raggio,” Miss Whitty appeared to have resumed her self-posses- 
sion. Here the young artist displayed ys pres of no com- 
mon order. That her voice is powerful and agreeable in quality, 
and that she exhibits remarkable proficiency in her art, is to say 
no more than the simple truth, Moreover, she gave evidence of 
vigour of style, energetic expression, and true dramatic feeling. 
At the termination of the air Miss Whitty retired from the plat- 
form overwhelmed with plaudits. Signor Mongini was encored 
in “ La Donna é mobile ;” Mdlle. Sarolta and Signor Graziani 
(with chorus) gave the “Miserere” from Z'rovatore; and Malle. 
Guarducci sang “ Te Romeo t’uccise un figlio,” from Bellini’s 
Capulettt e Montecchi, with unsurpassable beauty of voice and 
the most genuine expression. Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, nothing 
daunted by these Italian displays, came forward with the Irish 
ballad, “ The last rose of summer,” which she sang with so 
much unaffected sentiment and such true simplicity as to elicit 
a loud and genuine encore. Mdlle. Artot followed with the 
rondo finale from Cenerentola, a very brilliant performance. 
The largo, “ Nacqui all’ affanno,” had many fine points, and 
showed the young artist a mistress of cantabile no less than 
bravura. Herr Reichardt sang “The Troubadour’s serenade,” 
a pleasing composition by Mr. Benedict, in his very best manner. 
Into the merits of the other vocal performances—which were 
many—we cannot enter, merely naming Madame Enderssohn’s 
execution of her own song, “ The laurel,” and Miss Stabbach’s of 
“Scenes of my youth,” from Benedict’s Gipsy’s Warning, as 
worthy all consideration. 

The instrumental performances, besides those of the band 
already mentioned, were varied and excellent. Herr Engel 
played a pasticcio on the harmonium, introducing the serenade 
from Don Giovanni; Miss Arabella Goddard executed Hum- 
mel’s “ Rondeau Brillant,” in B flat (on a Russian theme), and, 
with Herr Leopold de Meyer, the “ Concertante” for two piano- 
fortes, composed expressly for Mr. Benedict’s concerts, by the 
great Austrian pianist ; Herr Joachim gave Spohr’s “ Dramatic 
Scena,” for the violin; M. Paque performed Batta’s romanza, 
“ Seul sur la terre,” on the violoncello; Mdlle. Marie Moesner 
executed Godefroid’s fantasia, “La Danse des Sylphes,” on the 
harp ; and last, not least, Mr. Benedict played his own fantasia 
for the pianoforte, on “ Where the bee sucks.” Hummel’s 
“ Rondeau Brillant,” magnificently played by Miss Goddard, was 
applauded enthusiastically ; the duet for two pianofortes by 

err Leopold de Meyer, one of the most difficult pieces ever 
composed for the instrument, and executed by both artists with 
extraordinary brillianey and finish, was applauded with accla- 
mations; and Spohr’s dramatic scena, in which Herr Joachim 
displayed all the wonders of his execution, although coming so 
late, created a furore, 
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The chorus sang “Rataplan” from the Huguenots, and the 
“ Hunting Chorus” from Der Freischiitz. 

As appendix we may state, that Madlle. Vaneri, from the 
Drury pen Italian Opera, gave the Scotch ballad, “ Annie 
Laurie,” with excellent effect. Nor should Mr. Santley be over- 
looked, not merely for his impressive singing in Beethoven’s 
« Farewell,” but for his volunteering to act as substitute for Sig. 
Fagotti, and giving “Non pid andrai,” in such a spirited manner 
as to make the audience perfectly satisfied with the change. To 
terminate the “appendix,” let us pay a just compliment to 
Sig. Marini, for his admirable execution of “ Madamina.” 

‘The post of orchestral conductor was shared between Mr. 
Benedict and Signor Arditi; that of accompanyist at the piano- 
forte between Mr. Benedict and Mr, Lindsay Sloper. There 
was only one thing wanting to enhance the attraction of this 
first-rate concert—viz., a few more of Mr. Benedict’s own com- 
positions, vocal and instrumental. 

Mr. Waurer Macrarren’s Matinée.—We heartily wish our 
English musicians, when they give a concert, or write a piece, 
would select English names. “Morning Concert,” or “Morning 
Performance” is not less euphonious than “ Matinée,” and we 
see no reason why the vernacular should not have the prefer- 
ence. As there was not one French name in the programme, 
it made the thing worse. Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn 
were Germans; so are Stephen Heller and Kullak ; Clementi 
was an Italian ; and Mr. Walter Macfarren, Miss Palmer, and 
Miss Whyte, we may presume, are native born. The name, 
however, did not interfere, in the least, with the excellence of 
the selection presented by Mr. Walter Macfarren to his friends, 
on Wednesday, at the Beethoven Rooms. The concert opened 
with a new sonata for pianoforte and violin, in D, by Mr. Walter 
Maefarren, played by himself and Herr Joachim. A very re- 
markable talent is exhibited in this composition, more particu- 
larly indicated in the first and last movements, which the audi- 
ence seemed thoroughly to appreciate. We shall be glad to 
hear this sonata again, more especially if it be as perfectly 
executed as on Wednesday, by Mr. Walter Macfarren and Herr 
Joachim. Two solos of his own composition—“ Nicoletta” 
(Mazurka Caractéristique), and “ Saltarella,” both brilliant show- 
pieces, and admirably written—proved that Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren had studied the “ graces” no less than the profundities of 
composition. Clementi’s Grand Sonata, in B minor (No. 2, 
Op. 40), was his most ambitious essay as an executant. This 
sonata is difficult, and only expert players can master it. Mr. 
Macfarren was fully equal to the taok he had undertaken. The 
audience were delighted, and heartily expressed their gratifica- 
tion. Beethoven’s Sonata, for pianoforte and violin, in A 
minor (No. 1, Op, 23), was the feature of the concert. Here 
Mr. Macfarren was again associated with Herr Joachim, and 
thehearerswereenchanted. The vocal music was assigned to Miss 
Palmer, and Miss Whyte. The first-named lady sang Mozart’s 
“ Addio,” and two songs by Mr. Macfarren—Scotch ballad, “Twa 
sweet e’en,” and a farewell, “Flow down, cold rivulet,” both of 
which were much admired. Miss Whyte sang another com- 
position from the same pen—a canzonet, “T saw thee weep,” an 
expressive setting of one of Lord Byron’s beautiful “ Stanzas to 
Mirza.” The two-part song of Mendelssohn, “‘ The Maybells and 
the Flowers,” by the two ladies, completed the vocal programme, 
The attendance was very large in spite of the heat of the 
weather, which the indifferent ventilation of the Beethoven 
Rooms rather exasperated than appeased. 

Mr. Van Praac’s Concert.—This came off on Wednesday 
evening, at St. James’s Hall, which was filled in every part. 
Mr. Van Praag did not hide himself from scrutinising eyes, like 
the artists, but showed himself liberally in the room, and was 
congratulated by his numerous friends, who all wished him “a 
short trip and a merry one.” The band was composed, as the 
bills informed us, of members of the orchestral forces of the 
Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre. The programme 
consisted of thirty-four pieces; the artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, numbered thirty-six, independent of the band ; while 
= conductors were two, and the accompanyists seven. Mr. 

«0 Praag was naturally anxious to obtain all the talent he 
could to make his bill look strong, and hence the quality of the 





entertainment. We need only mention a few particulars. 
Signor Belletti obtained the only encore of the evening 
in Ricci’s barearole, “Sulla poppa del mio brick.” Among 
the performances which created the most marked sensation, 
we may name Thalberg and De Beriot’s duet, for piano and 
Violin, on themes from the Huguenots, by Miss Arabella Goddard 
and M. Sainton; M. Wieniawski’s violin solo (Russian airs) ; 
fantasia on the concertina by Signor Regondi; flute solo by 
Master Drew Dean; and the following vocal pieces:— 
Guglielmi’s “Gratias Agimus,” sung by Madame Anna Bishop ; 
an air from Handel’s Admetus, by Miss Dolby ; M. Randegger’s 
bolero, “Vien della danza e’ I’ ora,” by Madame Rudersdorff ; 
“Martial Song,” composed and sung by Madame Enderssohn; Sir 
Henry Bishop’s “Tell me, my heart,” by Miss Theresa Jefferies ; 
ballad, “Oh! the lark is singing in the sky,” by Miss Emily 
Gresham ; and the Scotch ballad, “ Jock o’Hazledean,” by Miss 
Messent. These were all favourably received. Mr. Van Praag 
has to congratulate himself on the good feeling exhibited towards 
him by the public, and the best way in which he can show his 
respect is to hurry back from America as soon as possible. 

Master Henri Kerren, the juvenile Hungarian pianist, who 
has recently been creating an unusual sensation in the Parisian 
salons, gave a concert on Thursday morning at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. ‘lhe attendance was large, and among the 
company we noticed a considerable number of professors and 
amateurs. The pieces selected by Master Ketten were Men- 
delssohn’s trio in D minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
in which he was assisted by MM. Sainton and Paque ; solos b 
“ Ketten,” Chopin, and Liszt; Beethoven’s “Sonate Pathétique ;” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio” in A minor, one of the three 
dedicated to M. Klingemann. Jn the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s trio, Master Ketten displayed remarkable brilliancy 
and clearness of execution for one of his years, and, indeed, won 
the admiration of the whole audience. In the two succeeding 
movements he was less entirely successful, in the andante more 
especially. The finale was almost as well delivered as the frst 
movement, and the whole performance was received with un- 
bounded applause. The two pieces by “ Ketten”—a nocturne 
and barcarolle—were unworthy of the youthful pianist, and made 
the hearers grieve that such powers should be thus wasted. 
The fantasia impromptu of Chopin was far better music, better 
played. Liszt’s piece, “ Regatta beneziana,” is not much superior 
to the inspirations of “ Ketten.” The “ Sonate Pathétique” dis- 
appointed us; it wanted repose, style—almost everything, in 
F 0 The capriccio of Mendelssohn was more satisfactory, but 
suffered in clearness from an obstinate use of the pedal, against 
which the youthful pianist must be warned. We shall be glad 
to become better acquainted with this extremely clever and 
interesting boy, but cannot help feeling that to bring him before 
the public so early is a grave mistake. Some vocal pieces were 
contributed by Miss Dolby, Mad. Faustina, and Herr Reichardt ; 
and solos were performed on their respective instruments by 
MM. Sainton and Paque. 

Mr. G. A. Osporne’s Concert.—An elegant assembly filled 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday evening, on the above 
occasion. Mr. Osborne’s programmes are invariably distin- 
guished by a happy amalgamation of classic and “brilliant” 
music. The classic pieces in Monday’s selection included 
Beethoven’s Sonata for piano and violin, in G, Op. 30, in which 
Mr. Osborne enjoyed the powerful co-operation of Herr Molique ; 
Prelude and Fugue by Sebastian Bach (so/us) ; and Presto from 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (solus). The Sonata was 
capitally executed on both hands. Mr, Osborne also bmg his 
own duet for two pianos, on airs from L’Etoile du Nord, with 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper; and three solo pieces—“ L’Esperance 
(nocturne), “Sweet Briar” (morceau de salon), and “ Marche 
Caractéristique” (morceau de concert). The duet from Meyer- 
beer’s opera is extremely effective, the introduction of Catarina’s 
ballad—which poor Bosio used to sing so exquisitely—being its 
most attractive feature. The solo pieces are agreeable specimens 
of the pianist-composer’s manner. If we have any preference, 
it is for No.2, the “ Sweet Briar.’ The performance, next to 
Beethoven’s Sonata, which seemed to please the audience most 
was Osborne and De Beriot’s duet for piano and violin, in A 
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minor, a composition abundantly known to amateurs of both 
instruments. In this Mr. Osborne again enjoyed the invaluable 
assistance of Herr Molique. The vocal music was entrusted 
to Madame Catherine Hayes, the Misses Claudine and Bella 
Hampton, Herr Reichardt, M. Depret, and Mr. Patey. Madame 
Catherine Hayes sang the air, “ Ah ! mon fils,” from the Prophéte 
with genuine feeling, and was noi less successful in a song by 
Mr. Osborne, entitled “ The Dew-drop,” a graceful composition. 
Herr Reichardt selected “Un aura amorosa,” from Mozart’s 
Cost fan Tutte, which he rendered with admirable taste and 
expression, and in which he was accompanied by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren. The Misses Hampton are both pleasing singers, 
but as yet have not gained sufficient confidence to do them- 
selves justice before a large assembly. Their performance 
comprised some German duets and songs. Why they should 
have selected all German songs, we cannot make out. It 
surely could not be because their father is an English- 
map, and their uncle, Mr. Osborne, an Irishman. The youn 

ladies joined in two duets, ‘‘Der Teroler und sein Kind,” an 

“Der Tauch.” Miss Claudine Hampton-alone attempted a solo. 
This was a German ballad with a long name, which the young 
artist sang so very prettily, and without the least pretence, that 
she obtained the only encore of the evening. In place of re- 
peating the ballad, she substituted Kiicken’s “Recruit,” in 
German. To conclude, Mr. Patey sang an air, or scena, by 
Mr, Osborne, entitled “The Singers,’ a very clever and much 
more ambitious composition than the one introduced by Madame 
Catherine Hayes, 

The conductors were Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and Mr, Bohrer. 

Miss Emity Sprinter anp Miss CLarA MACKENZIE, two young 
vocalists, only partially known to fame, gave their first Concert 
on Tuesday evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, under the immediate 
patronage of the Right Honourable the Earl of Westmoreland, 
G.C.B., &e., &e. To the attraction of their own names, the 
young ladies added that of Misses Banks, Henrietta Mackenzie, 
and Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Patey, Lawler, and Messrs. 
Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Lawler, of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union, in the vocal department; and Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. Henry Blagrove, and Mr. Richard Blagrove, as 
instrumentalists. The programme was almost interminable, 
which saves us the trouble of going into details. Miss Emily 
Spiller has a pleasing soprano, and Miss Clara Mackenzie a nice 
contralto. The quality of each singer’s voice was at once de- 
tected in the duet from Tancredi, “ Lasciami, non t’ ascolto,” 
which, however, we should advise both young aspirants to la: 
aside until their talent is somewhat riper and more matured, 
Something more than voice is required to make Rossini’s duet 
effective. We admired Miss Emily Spiller much in the English 
ballad, “ Ever of thee,” and Miss Clara Mackenzie no less in 
Balfe’s “Green trees whispered” (Longfellow); and were 
pleased with both in the Scotch duet, ‘‘ What’s a’ the steer, 
Kimmer?” Miss Henrietta Mackenzie—who, we may take for 
granted, is a sister of one of the bénéficiaires—assisted in many 
ways, and exhibited talent in “O luce di quest’ anima.” Mr. 
Sims Reeves was, of course, the great vocal gun of the concert. 
He gave Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” with all that wealth of voice 
and intensity of feeling the song imperatively demands, and was 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Arabella Goddard, which en- 
hanced the effect of the performance in no small degree. Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang Herr Ganz’s ballad, “ When wilt thou be my 
bride?” and also joined Miss Emily Spiller and Miss Clara 
Mackenzie in Mr. Henry Leslie’s trio, “O Memory.” Miss 
Palmer displayed both feeling and power in a recitative and 
aria from Taneredi, and introduced two songs composed ex- 
pressly for her by Signor Randegger—“T'o thee, my love, to 
thee,” and “Across the sea,” both extremely attractive. The 
instrumental performances, if not so numerous as the vocal 
were infinitely attractive. Miss Arabella Goddard executed 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” and Benedict’s fantasia, 
“Where the bee sucks” with incomparable grace and finish, 
Both were enthusiastically encored; but the last encore only 
was accepted, the audience being inexorable. Mr. H. Blagrove 
performed Ernst’s violin fantasia on Qfello with great brilliancy, 


and Mr. Richard Blagrove his own fantasia on La Sonnambula, 
on the concertina. The Hall was very crowded. Mr. E. Land 
and Mr. Willing presided at the pianoforte. 

MapaME LeMMEnS SHERRINGTON gave a Matinée Musicale on 
Thursday, the 30th ult., at Willis’s Rooms. The audience was 
full, fashionable, and extremely quiet. The fair bénéficiaire sang 
most delightfully. Her performance included Signor Biletta’s 

uartet ‘‘ I poverette,” with Miss Lascelles, Signori Solieri and 

imino; Schubert’s “Ave Maria; duo from Don Pasquale, 
with Sig. Solieri ; the grand air of Dinorah, from Meyerbeer’s 
Pardon de Ploérmel, “Ombre légére”—a most brilliant per- 
formance and rapturously received; Curschman’s trio “Ti 
prego,” with Miss Lascelles and Herr Reichardt ; and two songs 
—“The Secret,” by Mr. Boleyne Reeves, and “La Tanza,” by 
Miss Gabrielle. There were no encores. The weather was too 
hot and the audience too aristocratic. Mr. Benedict played his 
own fantasia “Where the bee sucks” admirably, and Herr 
Reichardt was thoroughly successful in Benedict’s “Trouba- 
dour.” The Conductors were Messrs. Benedict, Biletta, and Ganz. 

ConceRT FOR THE WARWICK-STREET ScHoois.—A morning 
concert was given in the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday, 
for the benefit of the Warwick-street Schools, under the most 
distinguished patronage. The selection was varied and in- 
teresting. Among other things M. Leopold de Meyer exhibited 
his marvellous executive powers in his own Souvenir de Naples, 
which being encored with unanimous and rapturous applause, 
the distinguished “virtuoso” returned to the orchestra, and, to 
the great delight of the audience, played his sparkling and 
brilliant caprice, entitled The Mermaid. Other pieces were 
received with warmth; but this alone created enthusiasm. 
M. de Meyer's extraordinary power, finish, and delicacy, could 
hardly indeed fail to be appreciated. The vocalists were Mesdlles. 
Finoli, De Villars, Lascelles, Artot, Mesdames Catherine Hayes, 
Rudersdorff, and Guerrabella, Herr Reichardt, MM. Jules 
Lefort, Depret, Patey, and Signor Solieri; the instru- 
mentalists, in addition to M. Leopold de Meyer, Madlle. 
Sophie Humler (violin), Herr Engel (harmonium), and Master 
Drew Dean (flute). The audience was more fashionable 
than numerous, which we were sorry to see, as the schools in 
Warwick-street are among the most praiseworthy of the Roman 
Catholic charities in this metropolis. As the tickets were high- 
priced, however, and few distributed gratis, something not incon- 
siderable it may be hoped will be realised for the benefit of the 
schools. Among the company present were Cardinal Wiseman 
and some of the dignitaries and inferior clergy of the Catholic 
church, 

ReE-uNIoN DES Arts.—The last sovrée of the summer season 
was given on Wednesday evening, in the Beethoven Rooms, 
Harley-street. The special feature of the programme was a trio 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, in which Master Henri Ketten, 
the juvenile pianist, performed, and which appeared to absorb 
universal attention. We must take another opportunity ofalluding 
to the performance of the youthful prodigy, who created a great 
sensation, A new violoncellist, from Dublin, Herr Wilhelm 
Elsner—a name certainly more Teutonic than Hibernian—also 
appeared, and proved himself a player of no mean ability—in 
Piatti’s “Souvenir des Puritains.” Herr Golmick and Herr 
Goffrie played Wolf and de Beriot’s “Grand Duo” from the 
Prophete, and Madlle. Marie Humler, a solo on the violin. The 
singers were Miss Wilkinson, Madlle. Esther Werner, Miss 
Gerard, Miss Burnett, Miss Topham, Mad, Rosina Pico, and 
Sig. Ciabatta. Herr Goffrie has brought his ninth season to a 
conclusion successfully. 


“THE arrangements for the forthcoming festival of the Three Choirs 
at Gloucester,” says the Gloucester Journal, “are, we are glad to hear, 
progressing most favourably. The stewards are actively occupied in 
engaging the leading artists, both vocal and instrumental. The list of 
those already secured contains, we hear, the names of Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Weiss, Signor Belietti, with a party from the Italian Opera, Drury 
Lane, including the two leading stars, Mdlle. Titiens and Sig. Giuglini. 
This eplendid array of vocal talent, with an unusually numerous and 
carefully-selected band and chorus, promises that the efforts of tho 








stewards will be crowned with complete success.” ‘4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ME: W. H. HOLMESS THIRD PIANOFORTE 

ONCERT; Hanover-square Rooms, Wednesday morning, July 13th 
at2 geoek. Mr. W. H. Holmes’s — assisted ke eminent vocal dad tonite. 
mental performers, Miss 8S. G. BE. Holmes (pupil of Mr. Walter Macfarren) will 
also perform. Several novelties will be introduced, including “The Deserted 
Village” (songs, choruses, &e.) by Fitzpatrick ; Beethoven’s Posthumous Rondo ; 
Charles Mayer’s Concerto; Ernst’'s Elegy, by Georgiana Holmes; W. H. Holmes’s 
“Highland Echo,” &c, Tickets 10s. 6d. (reserved), 36, Beaumont-street, 


Marylebone. 
ME VAN PRAAG returns his thanks to those ladies 


and gentlemen artistes, as well as the gentlemen of the band, for their 
kind assistance at his Benefit Concert. It is requested that all claims may be 
made immediately, Address, Mr, V. P., at Mr. Brettell’s, 25, Rupert-street, 


Haymarket. 


ADOLPHE GOLLMICK’S new song “Remember me” 
(Zu ihr Dahin), price 2s. 6d. R. Mills and Sons, 140, New Bond-strect. 











ME: KIALLMARK. begs to inform his friends and 
i pupils that he has REMOVED from Fitzroy-square to 46, Princeg-square, 
Westbourne-grove, W. 


O MUSIC-SELLERS.—A Business to be disposed of 

in one of the principal towns in the West of England, the position the best 

in the city ; capable of doing any amount of business, Premium #150; stock,if 
required, taken at a fair valuation. For particulars, address A. B., office of this 


paper. 


UST PUBLISHED, price 2s., “ Ever mine! Ever thine !” 
Canzonet. —- by Mr. Sims Reeves. Words by Edward N. Marks. Music 
by W. T. Belcher. To be had of the composer, 153, Ashted Parade, Birmingham. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, under the immediate 
tronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family. 
A GRAND CONCERT for the benefit of the Institution, by the Associates, the 
former and the present Pupils of the Royal Academy, will take place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Saseiey. July 12, at two o’clock. Tickets for the Directors’ 
box, 103, 6d. ; reserved stalls, 7s. ; family ticket to admit four, £1 1s., to be obtained 
at the principal music warehouses, and at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden- 
street, Hanover-square. 














Now Complete. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. A 


coliection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating the 
National Music of England. The Airs arranged chronologically, and in modern 
notation, with notices from Dramatists and other writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Also introductions to the various Reigns, and a short account of the 
Minstrels, by W. Chappell, F.S.A. The Airs harmonised by G. A. Macfarren, 
In two vols., imp. 8vo, hot pressed, with fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c., €2 8s. ; 
= = 16 aud 17 (double part) 6s. Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201, Regent- 
street. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED.— ROYAL 

GALLERY -OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, The new series 

of Illustrations, “Our Home Cireuit” and ‘‘Seaside Studies,” every evening 

je Saturday) at 8. Saturday afternoon at 3. Admission 1s., 2s,, and 3s, 

talls secured, without extra charge, at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


just PUBLISHED, “THE EVENING CHIME,” 
Ballad, composed aud dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl St. Germans, 
j Bad com H. Eayres. Augener and Co., 80, Newgate-street, and 4a, Tottenham 











just PUBLISHED.— Copyright.—“ Willy Gray,” New 

Song and Chorus. Composed by M. W. Balfe, Esq., expressly for J. W. Roznor, 

(Christy’s Minstrels). . Words . Price 2s. J. Mitchell 

| ere _ the Queen, 33, Old Bond-street ; and at Messrs. Cramerand Co.’s, 201 
-Stri ie 





: (THE POWER OF LOVE,” Song, from SATANELLA, 
20th edition, aa Teee more affecting and beautiful we have never 


a. : Just Published, 
BLUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the EAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, No. 1 (D _ 
alpigiano,” air varié, 8s, No. 2 (Steibelt), ‘‘Papageno” p cen iT ma 
- “. : —. ree gy oe ‘ow Ste), air varié, 3s. (To be con: 
nued), ca y the pu ers to Miss Arabella Godda: : 
Davison, 244, Regent aiveck. ~ 
“Bluettes Classi will be wel 1 as among the best and t useful of 
those Bn va which the phere of = present time has pe ten both 
an pt “—**The three numbers before us are easy 
teaching pieces.” — Musical World. apiece 4: 


“AJEAR TO THEE,” song by Meyerbeer, for voice, piano, 
and violoncello, price 4s., is published, with German and English words, 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 

“‘ ‘Near to thee,’ is one of those elegant and finished vocal pieces for the chamber 
which every dramatic composer, less richly endowed with original invention than 
M. Meyerbeer, would have kept for the stage to figure conspicuously in some pet 
scene of an opera,.”—‘‘ Neben Dir,”—of the words of which Mr. John Oxenford | 
made a close aud admirable trauslation—is a graceful and expressive song, which, 
though not a touch of what is termed mannerism can be detected in it, must at 
once be recognised as pure Meyerbeer. It has all the charms of an individuality, 
which is recognised as one of the most genial and fascinating of the 6 age. 
The obdbligato accompaniment for the violoncello, will recommend it to amateurs 
of that instrument, who will find that Meyerbeer has given them a task to perform 
which places them quite on an equality with the singer.”—Musical World. 


9 " ae rs ° 
“7 EONORA,” song by Elizabeth Stirling, is published, 

4 price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regeut-street.—‘If the melody be not 
strikingly original, it is so well writtev,and shows so clearly the hand of a thoughtful 
musician, and the indications of a graceful mind, that it is sure to find admirers 
omens Gon — enthusiasm can be kindled by something above the ordinary.” 
—Musical 0 

















“()H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” Balfe’s 

New Song, sung with great success by Madame Bassano at her concert in 
St. James’s Hall, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
pace “‘T’m not in love, remember,” composed by Balfe, is also published, price 





“T)ONNA MARIA,” Reverie for the pianoforte, com- 

posed by Mrs. J. C. Rogers, is just published, price 2s, 6d., handsomely 
illustrated, by Duncan Davison, 244, ent-strect, where all the compositions of 
Mrs, J. C. Rogers may be obtained. 


ENEDICTS NEW SONG, “Now the shades grow 

deeper,” (Nun die schatten dunkeln) sung by Herr Reichardt with so much 

success at M; e Lemmens Sherrington’s concert in Willis’s-rooms, is published, 
price 2s,, by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


EW SONG BY GOTTLIEB CRUWELL.— “One 

night as I did wander,” for voice, piano, flute, and violoncello, (or horn or 

violin instead of violoncello). Poetry by Burns; Music by G. A. Cruwell. De- 

dicated by ission to Miss Julia Ward. Price 4s. (Horn or violin part, 6d. 
each. Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, London. 











CHAPPELL AND CO,’3 NEW PIANOFORTE PUBLICATIONS. 


wane 


BIJOUX PERDUS 
First Series, consisting of 
SIX AIRS WITH VARIATIONS, 
Selected from the works of the Classical Pianoforte Composers, by 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 





“‘These revived pieces will be a boon to pianists, amateur and professional, 
who, without being possessed of the highest powers of tion, are still 
of directing their attention to first-class music, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are before 
us. No. 1 is Mozart’s ‘Tema con Variazioni’, in A major, which has been so 
layed in public of late, that it is enough to name it. No. 2—Dussek’s Trouba- 
our’—a veritable ‘bijou,’ has too long lain ‘perdu’ in oblivion. It is one of 
the best numbers from the admirable ‘ Recueils d’airs connus,’ with which Dussek 
himself—the most accomplished virtuoso of his time—created such a furore at 
the concerts which he gave in Paris after his final departure from the metropolis of 
England. The airis as charming as it was once popular, and the manner in which 
Dussek has varied it shows how nearly he could approach Mozart in this le 
style of composition. “ Every bs pee lh ng in Peo a Busses’ 
inasmuch as it is unlike any of its companions. No. 3— 
founded upon two Rosson tant one well known, the unknown out of 








heard.”"—Morning Chron “Tuneful, mysterious, charming.”—Ath 
The most charming melody Mr. Balfe has ever written.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-strect. 


Russia—is more difficult to execute. Nevertheless, it is well worth 
with diligence, being not only brilliant as a piece of display, but interesting on 
t of the cleverness and well-contrasted forms of the variations. The 





AMOTTES “PRISCILLA VALSE.” The most 
popular composition of this well known chef d’orchestre. Price 8s. ; 
Orchestra, 3s. 6d.; tt, 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 








a DBEAM OF THE ROSE VALSE,” by Carl 
ua . success 0! 
is published this day, price Sar” Bosesy mad Seam Bond oe Helles treet ne 





‘ Bijoux Perdus’ have the extra advantage of being carefully throughout, 
which will add materially to their gene of aang a Ae Werle 


Also 
just PUBLISHED.—Bijoux Perdus—Nos. 4 ae he 
k’s “ First French Air,” and Dussek’s “Second French Air, - 
pl ae brilliant success by Miss Arabella Goddard, at her first soirée, in St. 
James's Hall, on Friday, June 3rd. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-stree 
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“JT OVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.” New 


Song by George Linley. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


ERDYI’S last Opera, UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, is 
published by Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London. 








Just Published. 
« Y AIN DONALD,” song, composed by Clement 
i White, written by John Brougham, sung by Miss Poole, Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


H. CALLCOTTS HANDEL ALBUM.— 


@ Dedicated to Michael Costa, Esq. Containing above 100 favourite 
Oratorio} and Opera Airs, including those sung at the Festival, arranged for the 
PIANOFORTE, Also a beautiful portrait of Handel; Roubilliac’s celebrated 
Abbey Monument ; Handel’s House in 1725; Memoir, and Anecdotes of the Songs; 
fac-similes of Handel’s handwriting from the original MSS. in the possession of 
Her Majesty; and much curious and interesting musical matter hitherto un- 

ublished. Forming an elegant present and remembrance of the great Festival. 
“ese in cloth, gilt edges, &c. Price 10s. 6d. C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, 
and Longman and Oo., Paternoster-row. 








oy b] 

“\FTERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN’ 

(the Skylark’s Song). By ALICE FOSTER. Sung by Madame Ruders” 

dorff, and invariably encored. Price 2s, post free. London, Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-strect, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
TWELVE SONGS FOR THE GUITAR, 


ARRANGED BY 
MADAME R, SIDNEY PRATTEN,. 


No. 1, The Power of Love .. Af ee 
2. Oh, would she but name the day .. 
8. Rovers, Rulers of the Sea .. a ee 
4, Our hearts are not our own to give * ° 
5. Phoebe, dearest... oe oe a6 ee 
6. Too Late a ee oo ee oe 
7. 'Tis the Last Rose of Summer os *e 
8. Believe me if all those endearing young charms 
. The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls os 
. Silent, O Moyle - % es 
. The Meeting of the Waters .. ee 
. O Luce di quest’ anima 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 


** SSatanella, Balfe. 


J. L. Hatton, 


oo RS. Pratten, 
- TT. Moore, 


” 
oe on . ” 


Donizetti. 





London: Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER. © 
NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 


As performed at his Concert, May 31. 





Deux Airs Hongroises, each 8s. 
“The Mermaid,” Polka de Concert, 3s. 
Grand Fantaisie, “11 Trovatore,” 5s, 
“Souvenir de Naples,” 5s. 

From The Times. 


“A large audience of connoisseurs assembled in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
yesterday afternoon, to listen to the performances of Herr Leopold de Meyer, 
pianist to the my to of Austria. Although he has not been heard in this country 
since 1845, Herr Leopold de Meyer may be remembered as one of the most brilliant 
and surprising performers of the day. Since that period he has visited, in his 
professional capacity, most of the musical cities in the Old and New Worlds, where, 
we believe, he has reaped fortune as well as honour. He returns to us, with 
undiminished powers, as a ‘ virtuoso’ (to use a term for which our language yields 
no equivalent) in many respects unrivalled. He is an executant of the first rank, 
uniting a mechanical dexterity bordering on the marvellous, with a softness of tone 
and delicacy of touch that have rarely been surpassed. His fantasias, of which on 
the present occasion he produced four specimens—Souvenir de Naples, Airs Hon- 
grois, The Mermaid, and Il Trovatore—are as original as they are extraordinary. 
To describe the characteristics of M. de Meyer’s talent is not in our power; nor 
would anything be gained by the attempt. He must be heard to be appreciated. 
That in his way he is a perfect prodigy is as unquestionable as that a marked indi- 
duality invests everything he does with a certain attraction not easy to define, 
The audience heard him with that mixture of wonder and interest that never fails 
to be elicited by what is at the same time novel and inexplicable. He was applauded 
in everything, and encored in The Mermaid, which might, without hyperbole, be 
~~ nee Damenew : 

err Leopold de Meyer’s compositions are published b: 
gaan y posi published by Boosey and Sons, 28, 


TANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE'S COMPENSATING 


PIANO may now be seen at the depét, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft 8, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is pe obviated. For Tuinens and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of mo: ulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano, 











NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL, | 


THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN EOLLAE. 











Tus work will be issued in two Series,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music, 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

8. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible, 
rearranged for ordinary use. 

4, Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ’or pianoforte. Every number 
will therefore possess the same individual value as though it were itself 
an independent publication, 

The SineEr’s Lrpraky will be printed in small folio,—a size chosen 
as‘being not too large fora hand-book, nor so small as to involye too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The*rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generally of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages. 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, i.¢., one of each series weekly. 
Nos, 1 to 5, Secular, and Nos, 1 to 5, Sacred, are now ready, Also, parts 
1 Sacred or Secular, price 1s, each, 

Parts in coloured wrappers will be 1s, each. 


Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 





CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE (New Edition) price 5s. 
RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


(New Fdition), published in Parts, 5s. each. These Studies remain the 
standard work in the Musical Academies of Europe. All the eminent Pianists— 
including Mesdames Goddard and Pleyel, MM. Thalberg, Hulle, Benedict, Sloper, 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal—have employed this work in their general course 
of study. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EO. LUFF & SON’S NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES 


in Ash, Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Walnut, and Zebra, combine excellence 
in manufacture with great reduction in price. Trade Lists of prices forwarded 
upon receipt of card. 103, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. W.C. 


“ QWWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER’S FLIGHT,” by 


J. W. Davison, sung by Miss Palmer with great success at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall. This forms one of the set of Six Songs, 
entitled, ‘‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley.” Price 2s, Also now ready, ‘‘ Beatrice’s 
Song” (from the Cenci), and “Rough wind that moanest loud,” (for a bass voice) 
from the same set. Cramer and Co,, Regent-street. 











ACHIANA.—Select Pieces (Preludes and Fugues) from 
the miscellaneous Pianoforte Works of JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH (not 
included in the 48 Preludes and Fuges).—First Series: No. 1. Fuga Scherzando in 
A minor; 2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach; 3. Fantasia con fughetta in 
D minor; 4. Fantasia con fuga in B flat; 5. Preludes con fuga in A minor; 6. Two 
Fugues in C major—as performed in public by Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Price 2s. each. ndon: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH.— 
Composed in honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and which was played with such success at th, 
Crystal Palace, by four military bands, is published for the pianoforte, price 4s., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. , 








Now ready. Second thousand, Price 6d. 
Dedicated to M. COSTA, Esq. 
A FEW FACTS IN THE LIFE OF HANDEL, by W. 
Hutchins Calleott. Extracted from his musical work ‘The Handel Album.” 
Longmes, Brown, and Co,; Lonsdale, Old Bond.street; and all music and book- 
sellers, 
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“ DIFLEMEN, FORM!” New Patriotic Song, composed 
by George Linley. Just published. The words taken from The Times, 
Price 28. Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


IJOUX PERDUS.—Now ready, No. 6 of “ Bijoux 
Perdus,” selected and performed by Miss Arabella Goddard—viz. ; ‘‘ Dussek’s 
Third French Air,” price 8s, Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 











In the Press, 
HOWARD GLOVER’S 
NEW CANTATA, 


COMALA, 


From the Poems of Ossian, 
As performed at the New Philharmonic Concerts, will shortly be published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET, 


NE PLUS ULTRA. 


Published this Day, Price 5s., 
WOELFLL’S SONATA, 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


AS PERFORMED BY 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, 
WITH A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL PREFACE, BY 
J. W. DAVISON. 


ENMAN, Introducer of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles included. 
~ A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

“Tue Wives oF Sout Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analy- 
zation, Our examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and 
flavour, their acidity and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in 
alcohol, and particularly to their purity. We have to state that these wines, 
though brandied to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from adul- 
teration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are sold, their quality 
is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Caso. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 
« my of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, corner of Railway-place, London. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
P Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO ......cccecseeceesceee 248, & 288, as 
TENT and CLARET,......ece-eeeeseeee 283. 
, COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. 
Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to an on railway 
terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 

I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital, 

The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines,”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. : 

WELLER & HUGHES, 


27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark-lane, London, E,C 











os i. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


Hd be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRELL, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, soleJauthorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentee, 


Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 


BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, 
sole agents, 


ondon, 


Organ Builders supplied onliberal terms, 





RIFLEMEN, FORM! 
NEW PATRIOTIC SONG, 


BY 


M. W, BALFE, 
SUNG WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS BY MISS WOOLGAR AT THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE EVERY EVENING, 
Price 2s, 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


MADAME OURY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


Romance and Valse, Satanella, 4s, 
The Power of Love, 3s. 

Les Diamans de la Couronne, 4s. 
Luisa Miller Fantaisie, 4s. 





Boosey“and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OR FASHIONS in PETTICOATS, ladies should visit 
WILLIAM CARTER’S WHOLESALE and RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
Ladies’ French Muslin, Lace, and Steel Jupous .. 3s. 9d. to 16s, 6d. 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats .. 43, 9d. to 21s, 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats 6s. 9d, to 25s. 
Address, William Carter, 22, Ludgate-street,St. Paul’s, London. 


LAD. why give such HIGH PRICES for your STAY 
BODICES, when you can obtain a single pair at the wholesale prices, direct 
from the Manufactory, and the choice of fifty different sorts, at the undermentioned 
prices :— 

Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices .. +» 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 

Paris Wove Stays (any size required) oe .. 88, 11d. to 14s. 6d, 

Ladies’ Family and Nursing — ° «- 8s. 6d. to 21s. 

The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay 10s. 6d. to 25s. 

Engravings of the above, or wholesale lists, free, Address, William Carter, 22, 

Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. Manufactory, No. 7, Newington-causeway, Lonond. 


ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 

introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wireg, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 


Under the Patronage of the Courts of Europe, the Aristocracy, and 
the Upper Classes. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an in- 
vigorator and beautifier, beyond all precedent. It bestows a permanent gloss, 
with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl. Priee 3s. 6d., and 7s. ; 
Family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

A balmy, odoriferous creamy liquid, as equally celebrated for safety in application 
as wneaenlied for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom i imparts 
to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its capability of soothing irritation, be —_ t vege e _~ rete ations, 

d all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable to ¢ a 
— 4s, 6d., and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
A white powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal, na of inestimable value in improving and impartin, @ pearl- 
like whiteness to the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath 
pure and a Price 2s. 9d. per bex. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 

and Perfumers. 




















BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anp Pronounce By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &c, &c. 
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U. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
j IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. = , 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Established by him expressly as a Great National Institution to facilitate the En- 
couragement and Promotion of 
NATIVE MUSICAL TALENT, 

AND THE 
GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC AMONG THE RISING 
GENERATION, 

Upon his new and effective system, alsoas a Normat Scuoor for the training of 

masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES OF Music to be established throughout the 

United Kingdom, for LirrLe Cu1LpRen, the whole comprising an entirely new 

scheme of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
By blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall 
become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. — 
To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these institu- 
tions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils ey — the 
country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled 
DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 

Who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, com posed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

Who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing 
Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, and to,whom Dr. Mark gives a 
gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music; Director, 

Composer, and Conductor; Lecturer to both Pri- 

vate and Public, Theoretical and Practical Instru- 

mental and Vocal Classes.. .. oe oe oe 
Master of the General Educational Department: 


Dr. Mark. 
. 


Mr. Poweti 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers, 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 
History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- 
keeping oe . oe oe . + 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS, 
Organ and Orchestral Class 26 oe + .. Mr, Baker, 
Pianoforte .. . * oer { | ng ae eg 
{ Mons. Rooter. 
** (Mr. BEARD. 
Mons, ViruxTEMPs, 
** (Mr. T. Donovan, 
Mr. Morcan. 
Mr. H. Russett. 


Violin .. 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola on 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet ae 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ** 7 Mr. H. Donovaw 
Concertina (German and English) ee .» Mr. Exper. f 
Vocal Classes .. oe os as ee oe oe { ga ogy and 

Little Boys admitted as Private Boarders at Ten Guineas per Quarter. 

Terms for Young Gentlemen to become Masters of Conservatoires of Music, 

4 Twenty-five Guineas, 
who will receive appointments as soon as competent. 

Dr. MARK has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a hai py home, and 
ne . sed effective general and musical education, board, fm Clothing, free 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for five years by payin, 
4 moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses  g instrument and books. ere 

ay eee Twelve sppelntesente ready for Masters. 

8, fy i 
Me » apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 


Dr. MARK begs to invite the Pareuts and Friends, and all those interested in 

pre rare erg “ ~ toa eneten of the Youths of this commie, to visit his 
. Visi Ours j= 

Sendage cnted ing rom Nine to Eleven, am. Saturdays and 





TE LONDON ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIMT'Y. 


Comprising some of the most distinguished members of the musical profession, 
with a splendid repertoire of music, consisting of symphonies, overtures, operatic 
selections and solos (with vocalists if required), may be now en 


programme with remarks, by J. W. 3 
may be 4 obtained of the Secretary, Mr. A. C. White, 5, Bear-street, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 

To those persons whose requirements may induce them to engage the “London 
Orchestral Society,” the accompanying list of names is submitted as a guarantee 
o- by engaging this Society they secure an orchestra in the highest state of 
efficiency. 





VIOLINS—Messrs, W. Watson and Carodus (Principals), Zerbini, Clementi, 
Love, Amor, Zerbini, jun. 
VIOLE—Webb, W H. Hann. 
CELLI—G, Collins, Aylward. 
BASSI—A. C. White, A. Collins. 
FLAUTI—Rockstro, H. Chapman, 
OBOE—G. Horton. 
CLARINETTI—Owen, G. Tyler. 
FAGOTTI—Waetzig, Wootton. 
CORNI—T. EB. Mann, Standen, 
CORNET—Stanton Jones. 
TRUMPET—Ward.' 
TROMBONE—Hawkes. 
EUPHONIUM—Phasey, 
TYMPANI—F. Horton. 


CONDUCTOR.—Mr. H. WEIST HILL, 
(Of the Royal Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society.) 


ee 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, 
“WERT THOU MINE,” 


Sung at Miss Palmer’s, Mrs, Gardner's, and Miss Messent’s Concerts, 
COMPOSED BY 


FRANK MORI, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
POETRY BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


«‘Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
I would live in summer shine, 
I would earol like the lark 
When he soars above the dark. 


Oh thon lovely, thou 4 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 


“Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
In that little heart of thine 
I would dwell for evermore 
Snugly nestled at the core. 
T would fill it day and night 
With all beauty, all delight. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine.” 


LONDON; 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 


Beg to announce the publication this day of their Editions of the Operas 


ERNANI AND DON PASQUALE, 


Arianged for the Pianoforte, 
BY NORDMANN. 
Each opera is preceded by a sketch of the plot, and beautifully illustrated by 
Brandard. 





Strongly bound in cloth. Price 5s. each, 
£4 and 28, Holles-street. 





NERS STS 
Published by Joan Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 


County of Middlesex, at the office of sry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

Printed by Witttam Spencer Jonwsow, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 
Saturday, July 9, 1859. 





